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NumBer 1 


SOME EXTINCT ANIMALS 





A Smithsonian scholar dwells on the history of some 
animals that have passed. Millions of years look as 
small to the Scientist as thousands to the ordinary man. 





R. I. GEARE 


It is surely interesting to read about the 
prehistoric animals which in vast herds 
roamed over the earth or splashed in 
the trackless oceans some millions of 
years ago, when among the common 
beasts were to be counted the mammoth, 
its second or third cousin,—the masto- 
don,—the triceratops, pterodactyl, or 
flying dragon, stegosaurus, thespesius, 
and a host of others. All of these huge 
creatures have, of course, disappeared, 
countless centuries ago. Who can say 
why or when they became exterminated ? 

No doubt man, aided and abetted by 
radical climatic changes, is largely re- 
sponsible for the extinction of many spe- 
cies, and even at the present day sev- 
eral of our most interesting mammals 
and birds are, through the greed or 
thoughtlessness of man, in grave danger 
of utter destruction. Man reconstructs 
the earth to suit his needs; he cuts down 
forests, changes the course of rivers, 
drains swamps, and does a host of other 


things which are profitable for himself 
but are death to the fauna and flora of 
the region in which he operates. On the 
other hand, man has occasionally aided 
in preventing the extinction of valuable 
species; as, for instance, during the first 
centuries of the French monarchy, when, 
we read, by order of King Gontran, a 
chamberlain, his nephew, and a forest- 
keeper were all put to death for having 
killed a buffalo (Bos brobalus) in a roy- 
al forest of the Vosges. But such in- 
stances are rare. 

Within the last ten centuries Europe 
has been despoiled of the lion, tiger, 
leopard and wild cat, while from Britain 
have vanished the bear, the beaver, the 
wolf and the wild boar. The elk, stag, 
chamois and wild-goat still belong to the 
European fauna, but unless drastic 
measures are taken to check their de- 
struction, it is believed thut they will be 
completely exterminated within the 
next few centuries, 














TRICERATOPS, OR LIZARD WITH THE THREE-HORNED 


UPPER PART OF SKULL OF TRICERATOPS. 
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From Asia but few animals are known 
to have been actually exterminated. 
Chief among them is the sea-cow (Rhytt- 
na) belonging to the ‘‘dugong”’ group, 
a native of the Commander Islands, 
whose last surviving example, so far as 
known, was killed in 1768. This animal 
grew to a length of sixteen feet and was 
valuable as a food resource for the north- 
ern tribes, especially the Eskimos. This 
fact will possibly account for its exter- 
mination. 
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by only one or two small herds. Gone, 
too, are the sea-elephant and monkseal, 
Pallas cormorant, the auk, the Califor- 
nia condor, the dodo, and many others. 

The naturalist, and especially the mu- 
seum curator, does not grieve very much 
over the loss of such comparatively 
modern animals as those above referred 
to, because he can readily supply the 
taxidermist with accurate measurements 
which enable the latter to compose resto- 
rations so real and life-like that the vis- 
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GROUP OF SMALL FLYING DRAGONS OR PTERODACTYLS. 


In Afriea there has been a tremen- 
dous slaughter of large wild animals 
during the last sixty years. Conspicu- 
ous among them are the antelope, ele- 
phant and buffalo, vast numbers of 
which were killed merely for their hides, 
and the same reason holds good in the 
case of a number of American animals, 
notably the bison, which at one time 
roamed at will in countless numbers, but 
which at the present time is represented 


itor to an up-to-date zoological museum 
would not even know that the specimens 
exhibited are not wholly genuine. 

The case is different, however, with 
those animals which vanished niillions of 
years ago, for their. sparsely scattered 
bones, here and there discovered, make 
it extremely difficult for even the expert 
comparative anatomist to furnish accu- 
rate data for their complete restoration, 
so that the ordinary layman may gain a 
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THESPESIUS. 
A Cretaceous Dinosaur. (From a Drawing by C. R. 
Knight.) 


fair idea of what they actually looked 
like either in their natural*dress or in 
their bare bones. 

Who shall say how long ago the mam- 
moth and the triceratops (or three- 
horned reptile) lived? One scientist 
fixes it at ‘‘10,000,000 years;’’ an- 
other, ‘‘6,000,000,000 years.’? Much 
study has evolved the belief that 
the ‘‘terrible lizard’’ (dinosaurs) 
lived from 6,000,000 to ~— 15,000,- 
000 years ago, while since the begin- 
ning of the Eocene age, when mammals 


began to multiply exceedingly, some- 
where between 3,000,000 and 4,500,000 


years have gone by. After all, a few © 


million years, more or less, make but 
little difference to the average reader; 
although to the geologist, it would be a 
matter of enormous importance to be 
able to connect without fail the fauna 
and flora of each age with its own cor- 
responding geological period. 

To assist in straightening out these 
perpiexing problems, however, is not the 
purport of this article, which only aims 
to bring out some facts of interest in 
connection with this fascinating subject 
of antediluvian animals, a few of which 
are here illustrated and briefly de- 
scribed. 

First note the mammoth, or his near 
relative, the mastodon. The name 
‘‘mammoth,’’ by the way, is only an 
adaptation from the Siberian word 
‘‘mamantu,’’ a ground-dweller, a gi- 
gantic mole, as the simple Siberian peas- 
ants were led to believe from the fact 





STEGOSAURUS, THE PLATED LIZARD. 


(FROM A PAINTING BY C. R. KNIGHT.) 
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that a living specimen had never been 
seen by them; and that gave rise to the 
supposition that the mammoth lived un- 
der the ground, where its bones were 
continually being discovered. Ergo, it 
was some sort of a huge mole. 

Mr. F. A. Lueas, in his excellent article 
on the mammoth, states that there is some 
uncertainty as to whether it was a mas- 
todon, or the mastodon a mammoth, but 
be that as it may, the animal known by 
these names is popularly supposed to 
have been from twelve to twenty feet 
high. Their tusks were from eight to 
ten feet long. The largest measured are 
two from Alaska, one of which was 
twelve feet, ten inches in height. 

Sir Samuel Baker, of Nile fame, writes 
that he saw plenty of wild African ele- 
phants a foot or more taller than the eel- 
ebrated Jumbo, so that apparently there 
was not very much difference in size 
between the ancient mammoth (or mas- 
todon) and the more recent forms of 
elephant. To point out where the mam- 
moth’s birthplace was, would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, but his earliest 
known resting-place was in the Cromer 
forest beds of England, on which island 
he flourished at a time when the Ger- 
man Ocean was dry land and Great Brit- 
ain part of a peninsula. Thence the 
mammoth spread all over Europe north 
of the Pyrenees and Alps, excepting in 
Scandinavia, whose glaciers were unat- 
tractive to an animal of his tastes and 
appetite. 

The bones of the mammoth have done 
duty for several legendary theories. They 
have even been venerated in Greece and 
Rome as the remains of pagan heroes, 
and later were worshiped as relics of 
Christian saints. The tooth of one fig- 
ured as a molar that once belonged to 
St. Christopher, while only a little over 
a century ago, the thigh-bone of another 
specimen was believed to be the arm-bone 








TWO INTERESTING SPECIMENS. 


Upper Picture, Archeopteryx, from the Solenhofen 
Beds of Europe (Jurasoic Age). Lower 
Picture, One of the European Dino- 
saurs (Probably Iguanodon). 


of a saint, and was actually carried in a 
procession through the streets as a di- 
vine means of dispelling drouth! 

Again eastward this ponderous quad- 
ruped forced his weighty way, overrun- 
ning Asia and later crossing to Alaska, 
in company with the forerunners of the 
bison and the ancestors of the mountain 
sheep and the Alaskan brown bear. Still 
later he reached the Atlantic coast, the 
latitude of southern New York roughly 
marking the southern boundary of the 
broad domain over which this huge 
beast roamed undisturbed. 

As to when the mammoth disappeared, 
or why, no man can say. Possibly the 
race died of starvation, or was over- 
whelmed by floods, or fell through the 
ice and was swept out to sea en masse. 
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The word ‘‘mastodon’”’ applies to sev- 
eral species of fossil elephants, which 
differ, however, from the true elephants 
in the structure of their teeth. They 
are, as already indicated, more or less 
related to the mammoth, and probably 
originated in Asia, or they may have 
traveled northward from the Antarctic 
regions. The mastodon had shorter legs 
than the true elephant, while the head 
was a little flatter and the jaw much 
larger. Probably very few of them ex- 
ceeded ten feet in height. 


The same general uncertainty as to 


whence they came and whither they ul- 
timately went, applies to the ‘‘terrible 
lizards,’’ or dinosaurs, which once upon 
a time inhabited the region at present 
occupied by the Rocky Mountains and 
the now Western plains of North Amer- 
ica. Imagine a lizard, such as thespe- 
sius or claosaurus, stalking placidly 
along, dragging his enormous body, 
twenty-five feet long and twelve feet 
high, while the triceratops, with three 
horns growing out of his face, probably 
would not have tipped the scales at less 
than ten tons. One of the peculiarities 
of these huge brutes was their small 
brain development. In such an animal 
as that just mentioned, the brain did not 
exceed two pounds in weight, and possi- 
bly their lack of means to live intelli- 
gently may have had a good deal to do 
with their inability to ‘‘survive.’’ 

Some of these ‘‘terrible lizards,’’ such 
as brontosaurus, were from forty to sixty 
feet long and ten to forty feet high. It 
is estimated that such an animal could 
not have weighed much less than twenty 
tons. Imagine the quantity of food 
needed to keep this massive machine in 
good health—say 700 pounds of vegeta- 
ble matter a day, and the difficulty of 
finding it. Perhaps here lies the secret 
of their extermination after all. 





A NATURALIST’S STUDIO. 
Waterhouse Hawkins’ Workroom at the Crystal 


Palace, London. (Reduced from a picture in 
the “Illustrated London News.’’) 


Related to these huge dinosaurs is a 
host of lesser forms, such as ceratosaurus 
(a nose-horned lizard), onee an inhabi- 
tant of our wild and woolly West, a 
queer beast with tiny fore-legs, power- 
ful, sharp-clawed hind feet, and well 
armed jaws 

Another family of lizards was repre- 
sented by the Stegosaurs, or ‘‘ plated liz- 
ards’’—a particularly ugly-looking lot— 
with absurdly small heads and fore-legs 
and fearfully attenuated tails, eight to 
ten feet long, which were armed on either 
side near the tip with two pairs of large 
spines, while from these to the neck 
grew rows of large, sharp-edged plates 
standing on edge, so that their backs 
looked like the bottom of a boat provided 
with a number of little centerboards, as 
one writer describes them. 
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One of the most realistic of our illus- 
trations is a reproduction of a group of 
eretaceous reptiles, as drawn under the 
direction of the late Prof. E. D. Cope of 
Philadelphia. The marine reptile on the 
right is a mosasaur, and the animal 
standing on its hind legs is a laelaps, 
which is a dinosaur related to, if not 
identical with, ceratosaurus, and not al- 
together unlike a huge kangaroo. 

One of the spookiest and ugliest ag- 
gregations of animals conceivable is 
shown in the ninth picture, which is a 





and seven inches in diameter were used, 
as well as 600 bricks, 1,550 tiles, thirty- 
eight barrels of cement, and ninety bar- 
rels of broken stone, besides a lot of 
bar and hoop iron. 

One of the rulers of the ancient seas 
was the zeuglodon, with head four feet 
long; body ten feet long, and forty feet 
of tail. Such an animal could readily 
propel itself as fast as the average ex- 
press train, and doubtless its length of 
tail enabled it to dive to great depths for 
food, like the modern sperm whale. 





CERATOSAURUS. 


rather imaginary group of restorations 
of extinct animals furnished by the fer- 
tile brain of Mr. B. Waterhouse Haw- 
kins, who was charged to fascinate the 
visitors to the new Crystal Palace near 
London on the oceasion of its opening. in 
1852. It is perhaps fortunate for those 
who financiered the project that this 
ferocious family. was placed well inside 
the grounds, where it could be seen only 
os the visitor had paid his admission 
ee! 

The size of these ‘‘restorations’’ must 
have been enormous, for in the construc- 
tion of the largest one alone—an iguan- 
odon—four iron columns nine feet long 


Among extinct birds the most remark- 
able, perhaps, is the great pterodacty! 
(Ornithostoma ingens), with its absurd- 
ly small body as compared with the wing 
area, and long dagger-like beak. It sailed 
in just such beautiful skies as we see to- 
day and no doubt enjoyed its life just 
as well as our modern bird, the albatross, 
which it probably resembled in its man- 
ner of flight. The wings of this bird 
were sometimes nine feet long. 

For the illustrations in this article I 
am indebted to the courtesy of the Phil- 
lips, MeClure Company, the American 
naturalist, and to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 
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The Old Swimming Poo! 


Not so very long since a leading publication devoted to domestic 
engineering devoted a series to swimming pools. As if the staid 
American plumber, with one eye to his pocket-book and the other 
to the bill-head, knew anything at all of real swimming pools! 


From the days of the Romans, with their great open baths, down 
to the handsome affair of the present, the swimming-pool of the 
masses is not, has not, been that of the plumber. 


The rain, and the way the land happened to lie, and then the 
way the water moved things to suit itself, until, by and by, it came 
into a hollow and found a place to make for itself a pond or a lake— 
and one has the old and original swimming-pool. 


Wherever you wander, the world around, you have the swimming- 
pool with its delights and its sorrows. 


Early of the morning, in peasant Europe, men of mature age 
make their way to the pool off from the rushing river and lave. Wo- 
men know of the custom, and, délicately, remain away. 


Again,—you remember in one of the Niobelungen tales, how the 
river sirens bathed in the swimming-pool of the Rhine—and that sim- 
ply perpetuated the old custom. 


To childhood and youth, however, the swimming-pool, the ‘‘swim- 
ming hole,’’ as they eall it, has ever been dedicated. 


We of America have grown prudish, and decree that promiscuous 
swimming shall be for the boys alone. Even they should wear tights, 
or full bathing suits. In Europe, however, boys and girls go in in 
Nature’s own garments—and the sport is just as keen. 


Coincident with the swimming-pool is the diving-board, and ‘the 
water-wing and the dozen and one novelties of the season. 


But swimming-pool days are days for the camera—let the pictures 
on the opposite page tell the story as they will. 


FELIX J. KOCH. 


(SEE OPPOSITE PAGE.) 
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“TheAristocratic Orphan. 


By Katherine Fall Pettey 
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An orphan am I—if that’s any ban, 

I don’t know my father from any dog-man. 

I don’t know my mother, or if she lives now— 
To tell you the truth I don’t give a bow-wow. 


In autos I ride. I have a nice maid; 

To brush my white teeth she is very well paid. 

I wear coats and boots and I sleep on fine silk, 
I eat whitest meat and [ drink richest milk. 


And once every year I’m sent to the shows; 

I take all the prizes, as every dog knows. 

My name it is “Kid,” I sure am the Candy; 
A Willie, you know, just a howling Jim Dandy. 


pap ey) //, 
Lf y/ , 


















































CLIMBING RAINIER AND HOOD 





A California girl tells of the fascinating incidents experienced by the 
Sierra Club in scaling these two icy summits. Following the life line 
over crevasses and climbing ice steps were features of the trip. 








EDNA CADWALLADER 


Climbing mountains as a sum- 
mer pastime is still too recent 
to be appreciated by the truly 
conservative, but that it is an 
interesting pastime the follow- 
ing account may show. The 
Sierra Club started from San 
Francisco early in July for 
Portland and Mt. Hood. Our 
dunnage bags—canvas ‘‘sau- 
sages’’ four feet long and 
eighteen inches in diameter— 
held all the comforts of home, 
and I felt quite excited at the 
thought of sleeping on the 
ground out-of-doors. 

(Sierra Club—the synonym 
for such friendliness and good 
comradeship ). 

On the overland trip up we 
jumped -off at stations and 
feasted on California and Ore- 
gon fruit, so that, having several 
cars to ourselves, we had a rol- 
licking time. Arrived at Port- 
land, sleeping bags had to be 
laid aside for the Mt. Hood 
trip. Only fifteen pounds of baggage 
was allowed, which seemed to mean, be- 
sides a bed, merely a sweater and tooth- 
brush, though I thought probably I 
should have to do without the latter. 

We were to go fifty-nine miles in 
autos to the foot of the mountain, a 
steady up-hill all day. Never had I 
dreamed of such beautiful woods! 
‘‘Chug-chugging’’ through miles of im- 
mense forest trees and dense under- 
growth on a fine mountain road, we 





IN AUTOS WE ARE OFF FOR MT. HOOD. 


reached Government Camp for dinner, 
Mt. Hood standing lonely and beautiful, 
furnishing an immediate occupation for 
kodaks, 

As we walked the three miles to 
the timber-line camp in the twilight, 
it was a picturesque showing, the 
men in khaki suits and the women 
in jaunty skirts to the knee and 
great boots with half-inch soles. Sleep- 
ing in the open air near a patch of snow 
is a great experience. One just slides 
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into one’s warm eiderdown bag, feet 
first, ties a bandana around one’s head, 
pulls the covers over one’s chin, and goes 
to sleep like a baby, with the wind whist- 
ling down from the mountains as a lul- 
laby. 

It was still dark when I awoke with a 
start by some one yelling, ‘‘ Ev’rybody 
get up! get up! get up!’’—then more 


funny? We stood like a grand opera 
ticket line, moving up to some boxes on 
the ground ahead, where each one spread 
out a bandana, and received hardtack, 
chocolate, dates, prunes and a piece of 
cheese to tie up. 

My boots felt queer with loggers’ 
caulks (great spikes) sticki.:g out in the 
soles. It was like walking on stilts. The 

















OLD-TIME OX-TEAM SEEN ON WAY TO MT. HOOD. 


voices took up the refrain, and then, re- 
luctantly, everybody got up. Little 
shivers of cold and excitement ran 
through me, and my hands trembled 
so that, at first, I could not pull on my 
boots. 

Nobody thought it necessary to wash 
(it was still dark), so we breakfasted un- 


. washed, on coffee, bacon and hardtack. 


Then one of the club managers told us 
to ‘‘line up’’ for lunch. Wasn’t that 


men had put in these caulks the night 
before at the campfire, as a precaution 
against slipping on the snow. 

The line numbered thirty, formed in 
three companies, a captain to each, who 
told us to ‘‘number’’ and keep places 
for fear of accidents. It sounded so de- 
lightfully dangerous with the weird, 
early morning light on the rocks and 
trees. 

Up over these rocks we marched, with 















































MT. HOOD FROM GOVERNMENT CAMP. 


our experienced guide at the head, and 
at such a steady pace that it was hardly 
daybreak when the climb up the snow 
slope began, for it is the proper thing 
to get over the snow before the sun soft- 
ens it. 

We had a fine yell: 


“High, high, hike! 
High, high, hike, 
Sierra, Sierra, 

Wow!” 

If any one was too slow, there came 
in the greatest drawl, ‘‘You’ll have to 
hur-ry.’’ When above the trees we 
looked back, not on Government Camp, 




















LOOKING BACK ON A SEA OF CLOUDS—MT. HOOD 
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CROSSING THE CREVASSE ON LADDER—LAST 


CLIMB ON MT. HOOD. 


as we expected, but on a perfect sea of 
fog, a wonderful sight with the shadow 
of Mt. Hood distinctly marked out on 
the billows. A little farther along the 
fog lifted like a curtain, so that we could 
peep at the fairyland beneath, forests 
and streams, while around us were the 
cold, white fields of snow. The steady 
tramping of thirty pairs of boots, the ir- 
regular click of thirty alpenstocks on 
the rocks, made an odd, almost uncanny 
sound, 

About ten o’clock we arrived at Cra- 
ter Rock, where sulphur fumes were con- 
stantly ‘‘whiffing’’ out from rocky open- 
ings. Here is where I began to weaken 
on the side of lunch. The hard-tack was 
delicious, prunes and dates unsurpassed. 
One gets a furious appetite. 





We started on, in half an 
hour, and reached a place 
where steps had to be cut in 
the ice. That meant careful 
walking and long waits. At 
last the steep summit climb 
was reached, where we all sat 
around near a crevasse, on 
the snow or a semi-occasional 
rock, while the guides and two 
other men dug in the snow 
for a ladder, buried within 
three days by an avalanche. 
After finding this, they threw 
it across the crevasse. The two 
guides crossed, and took up 
the life line anchored to a 
rock at the top of the moun- 
tain and to stakes in the ice, 
at intervals down the slope. 

Then began the slow task 
of chopping steps in the ice 
to the top. We had to wait 
an hour, and kept warm by 
huddling together like sheep 
in a corral. They called to 
us, and one at a time we 
crossed the ladder, picked up 
the rope, and climbed the 
steps. This part was not hard, so we 
were soon on top. 

Going up, there was a super) view of 
Mt. Jefferson and the Three Sisters 
near it, all snow-covered peaks. From 
the top we saw our future conquest, 
Rainier, and Mt. Adams and St. Helens, 
not in a group, but each one distinct and 
separate, while to the extreme left were 
two beautiful lakes. A tiny bird was 
flying near us on the snow. We mar- 
veled at it in this bleak place. 

After registering our names in the 
cylinder among the rocks, we started 
down. I had expected to experience an 
unpleasant feeling with the steepness 
spread before me, but it was like going 
downstairs at home, with the rope for a 
handrail. When we reached the snow- 
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slide above Crater Rock, our guide sud- 
denly sat down and disappeared over 
the edge. I peered cautiously over and 
there he was at the foot calling to us 
to ‘‘sit down and slide.’’ With my 
heart in my mouth I did so, ashamed 
to back out. They told me to keep my 
heels down and alpenstock in two hands 
to the side for a guide and brake. Well, 
I meant to, but before I could collect 
my wits I had started—and whizz! 
whirr! I shot through space, arriving 
breathlessly sprawling in a snow heap at 
the foot, amidst shouts of laughter from 
the spectators. I had my turn with the 
next one down. 

There was another long slide below 
Crater Rock, then we skated and plunged 
over the fields of snow below, had caulks 
taken out at the timber line camp, and 
tramped into Government Camp after 
four o’clock, tired, but delighted with 
our conquest. Then began the rubbing 
off of grease paint, put on for snow- 


burn. We had all been artistically 
painted by candle-light that morning. 

Dinner was welcome with civilized 
fare, and then came another night in 
sleeping-bags. The following day we 
had a fine spin down in the automobiles, 
and six machines made a triumphal pro- 
cession into Portland with horns tooting. 

The next night it was Ho! for Mt. Rai- 
nier! first in sleepers to Tacoma, where 
we were greeted with a drizzling rain. 
But it takes more than this to dampen 
Sierra Club ardor, so, arrayed in camp 
regimentals as we were, the entire party 
of about a hundred, in high spirits, 
climbed into a street car and whirled to 
the hotel to breakfast. 

When we returned to our train, we 
found it switched to another track, ours 
being the first train of the kind over the 
new line to Ashford, which we reached 
before noon. 

Clambering off the cars in our hob- 
nailed boots, we left suit eases over at 











MT. RAINIER AND OUR CAMP. GIBRALTAR ROCK TO EXTREME RIGHT. RAINIER IS 14,530 FT. 
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the country store and ‘‘lined up”’ for 
camp lunches. Then in groups of three 
or four we started out on the twelve- 
mile tramp to Longmire’s Springs. It 
was still raining a little (they call it 
Seoteh mist in that country) and every- 
thing smelled like a hot-house. 

After a few miles walk, we sat down 
sociably under the trees by a creek for 
chocolate and hard-tack, spending the 
remainder of the day in a charming for- 
est, walking along a trail between masses 
of undergrowth and hedges of great 
brakes. 

Longmire’s and tea were reached 
about five, when everyone hunted spots 
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MT. RAINIER NEAR CAMP. FIELD OF ANEM- 
ONE SEED PODS IN FOREGROUND. 


of lesser dampness under the trees for 
sleeping-bags. The ‘‘Tenderfeet’’ were 
to be tested, for after dinner the rain 
changed from Scotch to a good old 
American downpour, and the campfire 
was deserted for bed. 

Finding it was quite ‘‘en regle’’ to 
pull off one’s boots and sleep with one’s 
clothes on, I crawled into my bag, pull- 
ing all my unprotected belongings in 
after me. A rubber blanket completely 
covered me, so that I slept serenely and 
comfortably dry until six—but O, what 
a sticky time we had packing up in the 
morning! However, that was part of the 
fun, and after breakfast we ‘‘hiked’’ 
merrily up the trail to the main camp, 
eight miles away. 


Still it rained and the way was mud- 
dy. Streamlets over the trail, rain drip- 
ping from trees and occasional thunder- 
ing falls, made the old rhyme ‘‘ Water, 
water everywhere,’’ quite realistic. 
When we were scareely a mile from 
camp the ‘‘heavens opened’’ and rain 
came in torrents. Such an entry to camp 
life would have depressed any but_Sier- 
rans, with California sunshine in their 
souls. In the big assembly tent we gath- 
ered, drank hot soup, talking, singing 
and rollicking till bedtime, when we 
went up the trail to sleep five and six 
in a tent. 


In the night the weather cleared, and, 
poking my head out of the tent flaps 
early in the morning, I was appalled. 
Directly in front, seeming almost close 
enough to touch, a towering mass of 
snow and ice loomed thousands of feet 
above. Gradually I grew accustomed to 
its presence,—’twas Mt. Rainier! The 
curtain of clouds had been drawn away, 
so that we were sitting at the very feet 
of Her Majesty, on a beautiful flower- 
strewn hillside, with the Tatoosh range 
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TATOOSH RANGE OPPOSITE MT. RAINIER—PINNACLE PEAK TO RIGHT. 


of snowy, jagged peaks behind us across 
the canon. 

Camp life appeared to consist of eat- 
ing, washing and sleeping,—but chiefly 
eating; at other times we were tramping. 
Then the night’s campfire was a great 
feature. About twilight great logs of 
dead trees were piled up, kindled, and 
soon the cheerful flames shot high into 
the darkness. Everyone gathered around, 
and soon it became a fantastic scene, 
the firelight flickering on a hundred 
happy faces. Now and then one felt the 
loneliness of the great forest and the 
huge white mountain near by, but it 
was too merry a throng for the feeling 
to last. 

There were songs, stories, camp jokes 
and occasional interesting scientific 
talks, for many scientists were with us, 
and there ‘‘data’’ was all around them. 
Where one has animals, trees, flowers 
and rocks right at hand to draw from, 
the subject is always absorbing. 

A trip was made to the Nisqually Gla- 
cier, up the mountain slope, with a slide 
over the snow to the glacier itself, then 
threading our way in a tong, serpentine 
to avoid dangerous crevasses. Some of 


them are hundreds of feet deep, great 
caverns of blue ice, marked with the 
most delicate tracery. An avalanche 
thundered down the cliff near us. We 
found this to be a daily occurrence. 
Luncheon on a warm hillside later, with 
a campfire on the rocks and snow water 
for tea, completed the day. 

On another day, four of us took 
luncheon and bathing suits to the lake, 
two miles south, at the base of Pinnacle 
Peak, in the Tatoosh range. About half 
past one, two of our little party decided 
to climb Pinnacle, going over a thousand 
feet steeply up, first through brush fol- 
lowing the creek, then over rocks, and 
finally a snow field to the ‘‘ gateway’”’ of 
the peak leading back of it. Here we 
found ‘a trail in leose talus, and this led 
along a ledge to the rock ‘‘chimney.’’ 

We had been told of the dangers at 
this point, and found some hard eclimb- 
ing with doubtful footing. Hands and 
knees were ‘‘in order’’ part of the time, 
while we had a sheer cliff of a thousand 
feet to look down, but the summit was 
finally accomplished. Coming down was 
still harder, for one had to sit down and 
slip from one foothold to the next. How- 
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ever, we soon came to the snow-slide and 
rocks, reaching the lake after four. After 
a refreshing swim we crossed the ridges 
to camp in time for dinner. 

Then came the ‘‘piece de resistance’’ 
of the outing,—the Mt. Rainier climb. 
Boots were re-caulked, beds weighed 
(only ten pounds this time), grease paint 
hunted up, as well as veils, snow goggles 
and alpenstocks. I was proud to be one 
of the ‘‘eligibles,’’ but so much had 
been said of the dangers of this trip that 
there were some qualms. 

On the eventful morning we formed 
our line after the pack-train had started, 
with five companies and captains, fifty- 
three ‘‘strong,’’ the scientific party of 
six going ahead, for observations. Gaily 
we marched away, the women in bloom- 
ers, without skirts, owing to the dangers 


of loosening rocks. The pack horses took 
our bedding and provisions to within a 
mile of Camp Muir, our night’s camp, at 
ten thousand feet elevation. Up over 
the rocks and snow field we climbed to 
where our packs lay on the snow, loaded 
them on our backs, and tramped the 
last mile looking like pack horses our- 
selves. 

At five o’clock we reached Camp Muir 
(named for John Muir, the president of 
the Sierra Club), and as this camp is 
merely two immense piles of rock at the 
top of a steep snow-slide, we had to clear 
a space for our sleeping-bags. At six 
came the ‘‘first call for supper,’’—tea. 
There was no firewood, so we had to use 
an oil stove brought for the purpose, and 
take our meal in courses—the next be- 
ing soup and then, beans. Between 
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RAINIER CLIMB. 
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A MOUNTAIN OF SNOW AND ICB. 
Mt. Rainier, Showing in Center Where Daily Ava- 


lanches Occur. In Front, the Great 
Nisqually Glacier. 


whiles we visited the head of the famous 
Cowlitz Glacier near by, and looked over 
into the great crevasses. There was a 
wonderful sunset, the neighboring peaks 
bathed in it, giving an experience few 
could forget, with the overpowering 
sense of one’s isolation and insignifi- 
cance. 

It soon became bitterly cold, snow all 
around, except the rocks where we stood, 
so, dancing and singing, we kept warm 
while waiting for beans. After din- 
ner everyone went right to bed, but not 
to sleep, and the next morning the call 
came -at half-past three for soup and 
hardtack. 














AS WE CARRIED TEN POUNDS OF BAGGAGE 
FOR A MILE UP MT. RAINIER. 


We formed for the climb, each captain 
carrying a long coil of rope. There was 
a snow field to conquer, before reaching 
the base of the dread Gibralter Rock. In 
the sunshine, pieces of this immense rock 
mass are loosened and fall, so that it is 
wise to get above it before the sun. We 
climbed along the left-hand face with a 
view down on Nisqually Glacier and the 
main camp. Soon we reached a narrow 
‘‘chimney’’ where we found the hanging 
anchored life-line, a necessity, for foot- 
ing- was insecure and steps coated with 
ice. 

Every one came up safely upon the 
steep snow, and at the top of the great 
giant Gibraltar, we rested a few mo- 
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ments, the remainder of the climb being past six, weary and hungry, but with 


entirely over an immense snow-field, 





ON COLUMBIA CREST, THE REAL TOP OF MT. RAINIER. 


very steep, crossing several crevasses. 
These crevasses are uncertain quantities, 
as they widen without a moment’s 
warning, 

At half-past nine we were all happily 
lying around the rock rim of the crater 
at the top of Mt. Rainier. 

After luncheon a few crossed the snow 
field on the bed of the crater to the ‘‘real 
top,’’ Columbia Crest, a hundred feet or 
so higher, walking back 
around the rim of rocks. 
The fumes from the open- 
ings in the rocks were 
strong, and the steam 
quite apparent. 


At one o’clock, a long 
life-rope was spliced, and 
the entire party of nearly 
sixty, with this unan- 
chored rope in_ hand, 
started down. From the 
top of Gibraltar each com- 
pany of ten went. separ- 
ately down the snow bank 
and across the loose rock 
on account of the danger 
of rolling stones. 

There was little opportunity for slid- 
ing on the snow, owing to the steepness 
and numerous crevasses. At half-past 
four everyone had arrived safely at 
Camp Muir, and after a welcome cup of 
tea, sped on to camp, arriving by half- 


cheers and songs and bandana flags 
flying. 

After this, we felt 
that there were no 
more fields to conquer, 
so rested and enjoyed 
camp life, teas and home 
letters. One of the pleas- 
ures was in pressing 
some of the beautiful 
flowers, the shaggy ane- 
mone seed-pods, the bry- 
anthus and butterecups. 

A few days after the 
climb, came a_ violent 
thurderstorm, so that 
Ranier showed herself 
in many aspects. A 
filmy cloud veil nearly 
always floated about 
her. 

Soon the camp broke up, and down we 
went again through the beautiful forest. 
How I should like to see it in golden 
California sunlight! Amidst the great- 
est bustle and confusion we found our 
suit eases at the railroad terminus, 
cleaned up and checked dunnage bags. 

Arrived at Portland we stopped at a 
hotel near the depot, that we might catch 
a little sleep and the morning train. It 
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COMING DOWN RAINIER WITH THE LIFE LINE. 


was fine to be back in dear old Califor- 
nia, where one may gather sunshine and 
flowers at will, for one felt that, with all 
the wonderful mountains and forests in 
the North, California is truly ‘‘God’s 
Country.’’ 



































For a truth here is a good fish story! 
I caught it in the pilot house of the 
‘“‘North Star’’ as the captain steered us 
up the tortuous course of the Columbia 
River. The bait—one of those expensive 
Havana cigars of which the yellow rich 
think they have the monopoly. I have 
never known one of them fail to draw— 
information. 

Out for a holiday was I, but ever 
watchful as a ’possum for food—food of 
a kind to fill the hungry maw of a news- 
paper. Patiently I waited as anglers 
must if they would be successful. Nu- 
merous logs bound for the boom we had 
passed at the beginning of our journey 
seemed to be attracted to the boat as to 
a magnet, and it required great skill on 
the part of the helmsman to avoid them, 
as well as unlimited self control to 
smother the annoyance occasioned by 
their presence. 

The spirit of the weed gradually took 











possession of the captain’s brain; mo- 
roseness gave place to congeniality, taci- 
turnity to loquacity. Curiously the 
spirit opened up chambers in the memory 
long since buried in the dust of forget- 
fulness. Sometimes a frown, but more 
often a gay laugh or a satisfied chuckle 
would announce the resurrection. 

I was beginning to think it was about 
time to use the gaff, when all of a sud- 
den a large trout sprang out of the water 
directly in the line of the boat, its silver 
seales glinting in the sunshine. A sharp 
report from the lower deck and a round 
of applause for the marksman followed 
in quick succession. 

**Very smart, indeed,’’ remarked the 
captain ; ‘‘ but taking the life of that fish 
uselessly reminds me rather forcibly of 
an incident. Why, look over there to 
the left; do you see that pyramid-shaped 
mountain {—well, on that bench right 
below hidden among the pines is a small 
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lake that abounds in fish. They are so 
dead easy that it is no sport to catch 
them. I was telling a group of fellows 
one day how many fish I had caught 
there in fifteen minutes. One chap (I’ll 
hide his identity under the name cf 
Miggs, as he is pretty sore about the 
matter even yet) ridiculed the assertion. 
‘‘A bet was recorded and a time 
agreed on for a trial. However, in the 
interval, inquiry convinced Mr. Miggs 
he was on the losing side, for the pool 
was all I claimed it to be. Now, this 
same Miggs owned a valuable pedigreed 
dog of which he was justly proud, and 
whose fidelity was proverbial. 
‘‘Determining to win the bet he re- 
paired to the pond an hour or two be- 
fore the time agreed on for the meeting, 
accompanied by his ‘fides Achates.’ Af- 
ter glancing cautiously around and be- 
ing satisfied there was no one looking, he 
drew from the bosom of his shirt a stick 
of dynamite. Carefully scooping a hole 
in one end he inserted cap and fuse. 
Giving another furtive look around, he 


then scratched a match on the sole of 
his boot and ignited the fuse. 

‘*Meanwhile the dog had been watch- 
ing every movement with the greatest 
interest, so that when his master drew 
back one foot and raised his right arm 
preparatory to flining the missile, the 
dog was in a position to spring. Dyna- 
mite and dog struck the water almost at 
the same moment, and immediately the 
truth entered Miggs’ brain and almost 
paralyzed it. 

**He saw the dog swim out to the cen- 
ter of the pool, dive, and bring up the 
object. One horrified gasp and Miggs 
turned and fled. The ground seemed to 
fly under his feet, but the distance be- 
tween him and the dog grew less and less. 
Miggs glanced back wildly over his 
shoulder. 

“‘Ban-g-g-g-g! 

‘*Miggs and the ground met suddenly. 
Down from above came a shower of 
earth, stones and minced dog. Miggs 
crawled from under the debris a sadder 
but wiser man.’’ 












































CAMP SOLITUDE 


O. C. FRISBEE 


It is customary for sportsmen to write 
of their successful hunts, but of the un- 
successful ones we usually say nothing. 
However, below is the description of a 
hunt that was a flat failure, but I feel 
that the incidents connected with it may 
be of interest to some fellow sportsmen. 

I had been planning a hunting trip 
all summer. I was going up the British 
Columbia coast and then away up a river 
where game was’ plentiful and men 
scarce. Taking steamer from Vancou- 
ver, I rode two nights and one day and 
landed at my friend’s camp. With gas- 
oline launch we went up the coast and 
landed at the mouth of our river on the 
afternoon of November 23rd. We found 
a ‘‘shack’’ here and passed a comfortable 
night. Next morning we started up the 
so-called trail. I had been told that 
there was a good trail, but I called it 
about the worst one that was ever digni- 
fied with the name. We had with us a 
splendid woodsman, and with him in the 
lead we followed along with good suc- 
cess, but it would have puzzled an inex- 
perienced man to follow that trail in 
many places. We had been told that 
two days’ travel would take us up to the 
lake on the divide where there was a 
good cabin and lots of game. We wound 
around the bends of the river, climbing 
up and down bluffs, crawling under logs 
and climbing over others for two days. 
The bushes were covered with snow and 
it dropped on us, and—as it appeared to 
us—the most of it went down the backs 
of our necks and between our packs and 
backs, so that we were wet through all 
of the time. 

During the second day we came to a 





roaring creek with lots of water and no 
timber on our side that could be felled 
across, but on the other side was big 
trees close to the creek. I had on hip 
boots and with a pole to feel my way I 
waded across, carrying the axe, and soon 
had a tree felled across. 

On Friday morning, the 26th, as we 
were eating breakfast some one hailed 
us with a ‘‘Halloo!’’ and two timber 
cruisers appeared coming down the trail. 
They told us that it would take us from 
a day and a half to two days to reach 
the lake and the cabin. We talked over 
the situation and decided that it would 
be best to get more ‘‘grub’’ from the 
launch, and so my two men went down 
with the cruisers with the intention of 
getting to their destination that day and 
back the next with light packs of 
**orub,’’ 

There was some snow on the ground 
and more on the trees and bushes, and 
the cruisers told us that farther up there 
was a foot or more. I eut wood and 
kept fire and had no time to get lone- 
some. It rained some all day and the 
snow was dropping off the bushes, but I 
piled on lots of wood and went to bed 
early. 

Saturday morning it was raining quite 
hard. The snow was gone and the river 
quite high, and I knew that my men 
could not get back, as the bottoms would 
be all flooded. I worked at wood cutting 
and keeping dry and the rain poured 
down all day. With a roaring fire in 


front of my tent I lay down and listened 
to the rain coming down in torrents and 
to the roaring of the river, and finally 
went to sleep. 
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Along in the night I felt a cold spot 
on my back and on investigating found 
that I was in water. Reaching out my 
hand, I found the ground covered with 
running water. I pulled on my hip 
boots, got on a coat and looked out and 
could see running water all around ex- 
cept on one side where the ground was 
higher. I threw my blankets and a sack 
of flour out on the high ground. The 
tent had been put up on a tripod of three 
poles. I pulled the pins and taking one 
pole at a time ‘‘walked’’ the tent out 
onto the higher ground. Next I fished 
out of the water a piece of bacon and the 
other blankets and got them onto the 
higher ground and under the tent. All 
of our other supplies and my rifle and 
ammunition were under water. I did 
not know what time it was and as all of 
our stock of matches was under water I 
only had my ‘‘emergency’’ bottle of 
matches, which I always carry with me, 
and I did not feel like sacrificing any of 
them to look at my watch, even if I had 
known of a dry place to seratch it. 

There was a high, steep mountain close 
to my camp covered with snow, and it 
appeared to cast a dim light in amongst 
the giant trees, and I could see water 
all around me. The noise from the river 
was terrific. Great boulders were roll- 
ing and crashing in the river, while large 
trees were going down and being shat- 
tered to pieces. Below about 200 yards 
was a cafion, and down this was pouring 
a great torrent, bringing thousands of 
tons of rocks and gravel and broken tim- 
ber. 


I watched and listened awhile and 
then wrapped my blankets around me 
and sat down with my back against the 
pile‘of wet blankets and finally got into 
a light sleep. Later I felt a ‘‘cold spot’’ 
and found that my new camp site was 


flooded. I had built my fire against two 
great spruce trees that were close to- 
gether and between them had grown up 
a ‘‘hummock’’ of debris that was about 
four iteet higher than the water. I 
threw the flour and bacon up on this 
‘‘hummock’’ and pulled a flap of the 
tent over it. Then I crawled up there 
and again wrapped my blankets around 
me, waiting for morning. I was not 
lonesome, as the roaring water, the 
grinding and tumbling and thundering 
of rocks and boulders and the crashing 
and splintering of timber was good com- 
pany for me. 


I could see that the water was still ris- 
ing, and looked around for a tree that I 
could climb; but the two spruces, each 
from six to eight feet in diameter with- 
out a limb for eighty feet, was all that 
I could reach. So this was my ‘‘last 
ditch,’’ so to speak. But I thought that 
I was lucky to have that ‘‘hummock”’ 
to get up on. As I sat there listening 
to the roaring and crashing I thought of 
a passage from Homer. When Ulysses 
was starting out and when told of the 
dangers that he would encounter, his re- 
ply was: 

“And if some god amid the wine-dark flood 

With doom pursue me and my vessel mar, 
Then will I bear it as a brave man should; 


Not the first time I suffer—wave and war 
Deep in my life have graven many a scar.” 


Say! reader! I thought that it would 
never come daylight again, and won- 
dered if the earth had not stopped its 
revolutions and if it would be dark al- 
ways; but at last I saw a dim light and 
soon could see my surroundings. By 
going up a short distance I found a place 
where I could cross the water with my 
high boots, and going towards the base 
of the mountain I found a high ridge 
and at once moved my tent and what I 

















had rescued from the water over there. I 
put up the tent—then the next thing was 
a fire. I found a dry alder and cut it 
down and the top broke all up and was 
dry. Carrying this dry wood under the 
tent, I split it up and made careful prep- 
arations. At the fourth attempt I got 
a good blaze going and later a fine fire 
was roaring against the big tree in front 
of my tent—and no one who has not 
traveled the forest knows the comforts 
of a blazing fire. 

I rigged up a shelter between the tent 
and the fire, using my rubber blanket 
for a roof, and succeeded in drying my 
clothes and blankets. This with wood 
cutting kept me busy all day. Towards 
night the river began to fall and I dug 
out my rifle and cartridges and cooking 
utensils. All that I had of eatables was 
that wet flour and the piece of bacon, 
but the flour made ‘‘bannocks”’ and the 
bacon was good; and a cup of hot water 
is a good drink, so I was contented. 

I retired early but got up occasionally 
to put wood on the fire. The next day 
I dried out all the other blankets and 
eut wood. The water was going down 
fast and I went down the trail a ways 
and found it passable, although the wa- 
ter had obliterated almost all of it ex- 
cept the ‘‘blazes’’ on the trees. 

The next morning I was up before day- 
light and cooked some ‘‘bannocks’’ and 
fried some bacon and made coffee (minus 
the coffee), then packed my blankets, a 
frying pan and the bacon and flour, 
wrapping them in half the tent. Then 
I fixed the other blankets and the balance 
of our belongings and covered them with 
the other half of the tent, placing bushes 
and wood over them. 

I tied the axe to my rifle so as to leave 


me one free hand, and at eight o’clock, . 


with the pack on my back, started down 
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the trail. It was difficult to follow it in 
places as in the bottoms the flood had 
changed everything, but by depending 
on the ‘‘blazes’’ entirely, I made it suc- 
cessfully and arrived at the big creek 
at 11:30. 

Here I rather expected to meet my 
men, but they were not there nor was 
there any signs of them. Taking off my 
pack, I fired two shots, thinking that 
perhaps they might be within hearing, 
but no reply came. The tree that I had 
felled on my way up was gone, but I 
looked up another favorable one and 
commenced cutting it. Stopping to rest 
a few moments later, I looked across the 
ereek and there stood one of my men 
who had heard my shots and had replied, 
but the roaring of the waters had 
drowned the report, and I could not even 
hear him call me. 

Say! that man looked good to me, and 
I hurried getting the tree down, while 
he came hustling over. He told me that 
the other man had gone on to ‘‘Camp 
Solitude,’’ as I had named my old camp. 
We went down a short distance to some 
dry wood and camped so as to be sure 
and connect with the other man, and a 
little before dark he came with the bal- 
ance of our duffle. We reached the 
launch the next day and soon had a fire 
going in the old ‘‘shack’’ and dried our 
clothes. <A little before dark I saw a 
nice, trim sail boat round the point and 
come sailing into our little bay. The 
man hailed me, I asked him to land and 
he came ashore. 

He was a fine looking fellow about 
thirty years of age, and after ask- 
ing if he could camp with us he 
unloaded his ‘‘duffle’’? and we _ be- 
gan to talk. He was of Irish de- 
scent, born in Australia, and had come 
to this country in search of gold; had 
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been prospecting up the Alaska coast 
and had sailed that fifteen-foot boat 
down from Alaska. He was well sup- 
plied with grub, blankets, ete., and was 
a jolly, entertaining man. He neither 
told his name nor did we ask him, but I 
called him ‘‘ Australian Jack’’ and that 
name went all right with all of us. I 
certainly enjoyed him. 

So ended the most unsuccessful hunt- 
ing trip that I ever made. The only 
living thing in the shape of animal life 
that I saw was one spruce squirrel (red 
squirrel, we call them in the east). How- 


ever, the trip was worth while to me. 
There were those great, towering moun- 
tains covered with glistening snow, the 
deep valley with those gigantic trees, 
the rocky cafions and roaring, foaming 
water and the vast solitude with no soul 
but the different voices of nature. 

In such a solitude as this a man’s 
thoughts take in a wide field; his mind 
runs back to the old home and his boy- 
hood days and his schoolmates and fol- 
lows along through his after life—and 
all of these reflections should do him 
good. 


The Lure of the Wild 


Oh, I long to be out in the wilderness, 
By the glow of the camp-fire dying; 
Where the song of the night is the babbling brook, 
And the wind in the pines a-sighing. 
For the lure of the wild is in my heart, 
And the voice of the »vod is calling; 
Calling me back to that happy land, 
Ere the first white snow is falling. 


In the sheltering hills by my summer camp, 
Is the source of a mighty river, 
Fed from the melt of eternal snows, 
Oh, the bountiful grace of the Giver! 
The home of the toothsome trout, and the deer, 
E’en come to its brink a-thirsting; 
And the scent.of the rose is everywhere, j 
For the first wild buds are bursting. 


I am sick of the city’s busy strife, 
For the glare of the streets is blinding; 
And I would away to the hills again, 
Tho’ the ties of my trade are binding. 
To the murmuring pines and the purling brooks, 
Afar from the bustle and rattle, 
And riot and roar of the busy mart; 
And the greed of the human cattle. 


Then give me a rod, a gun, and a mule, 
And a breath of the icy mountains; 
A scent of the rose that lingers there, ~ 
Or a drink from the bubbling fountains. 
For the lure of the wild is in my heart, 
And the voice of the wood is calling, 
Calling me back to that happy land, 
Ere the first white snow is falling. 


CLARENCE AUGUST SCHAAD. 














A NOTED HORSEBACK RIDING CLUB 











A member of the Out West Riding Club of Los Angeles, Cal., tells 
of the health-giving pastimes of a club whose enthusiasm could with 
profit be emulated by the horseback riders of all large cities. 








E. A. BRININSTOOL 


Some one has said, and said with wis- 
dom, that ‘‘the best thing for the inside 
of a man is the outside of a horse.’’ 
There is an organization in Los Angeles, 
Cal., that thoroughly believes in the say- 
ing. It is probably the most unique or- 
ganization in the United States. It is 
the Out West Riding Club, an associa- 
tion of horseback riders of Southern 
California. 

Years ago horseback riding was the 
principal means of travel in Southern 
California, but with the passing of the 
dons, the horseback rider also passed. 
Five years ago there were probably not 
half a dozen horseback riders in Los An- 
geles. Today the Out West Club boasts 
of a-membership of over 200, many of 
them as daring and skilled horsemen as 


ever rode an outlaw bronco or whirled 
a riata around the feet of a flying steer. 

The climatic conditions in and about 
Los Angeles make it an ideal spot for 
horseback riding. Within from five to 
ten miles of the city are innumerable 
picturesque cafions and foothill retreats, 
ideal places for the barbecues and out- 
ings which the club holds every two 
weeks. Seldom does the weather inter- 
fere with these meets, and seldom does a 
winter’s rain deter the intrepid spirits 
from braving the elements. At the first 
anniversary of the club, held at Idlewild, 
twelve or fifteen miles from Los Ange- 
les, over seventy-five of the club mem- 
bers rode the distance in a driving rain 
storm and thoroughly enjoyed every 
mile of the distance. Slickers and 
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MiSs EINCH IN A CHARACTERISTIC POSE. 


‘‘chaps’’ are carried when the weather 
looks threatening, and a little rain adds 
a charm to a gallop across the green hills 
and blossoming valleys of the southland. 

The club’s leader and right-hand man 
is Capt. John S. Hendrickson, a man 
who has traveled the world over as a se- 
eret service detective, soldier of fortune 
and explorer. He braved the fire of the 
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Haymarket rioters in Chicago on that 
terrible occasion when ‘bombs were 
hurled into the ranks of the police with 
such deadly effect, and served for years 
on the Chicago police foree. He is a 





MISS GREGORY, MASCOT OF THE CLUB. 


born leader, keen of perception and fear- 
less of danger—a fitting spirit to lead 
the ‘‘Out Westers.’’ 

There are over seventy-five lady mem- 
bers of the club, every one of whom ride 
astride, such a thing as a side-saddle be- 
ing unknown among them. Many of 
the fair riders can throw a rope and 
ride a bucking bronco with all the skill 











“WILD HORSB” MIKE GIVING A ROPING EXHIBITION. 
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A BUNCH OF 


of any rider of the range, and in their 
leather skirts, broad sombreros, gayly- 
colored handkerchiefs knotted at the 
throat, jingling spurs and six-shooters 
form a most attractive appearance. 

The Out West Club has among its 
members nen from almost every walk in 
life. Ministers, bankers, ex-cowboys, 
clerks, newspaper men,—these show the 
diversity of talent among the members. 
A goodly percentage of them are crack 


OUT-WESTERS. 


shots and skilled riders. There are many 
‘*tenderfeet,’’ to whom the novelty of 
the organization appeals, and who are 
fast becoming excellent riders. 

All kinds of western sports are in- 
dulged in and encouraged by the club. 
The Out West Club puts on as fine a 
wild west show as that given by Buffalo 
Bill—indeed for beauty of equipment 
and horse, this organization cannot be 
equaled. Many of the members own sil- 





SOME OF THE OUT WEST COWGIRLS. 
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OLD HORACE GREELEY STAGE COACH. PROP- 
ERTY OUT WEST RIDING CLUB. 
ver-mounted saddles costing hundreds of 
dollars, and_ silver-trimmed  bridies 
gleaming with the precious metal. ‘The 
club has in its possession the old origin- 
al Deadwood stage coach in which Hor- 
ace Greeley, the great founder of the 
New York Tribune, made his famous 
ride in Calaveras county, on the box of 





which sat the redoubtable Hank Monk, 
the greatest stage driver who ever han- 
dled the ribbons. The old stage coach 
was formerly run on Bob Holliday’s 
Overland stage route between St. Joe, 
Mo., and Sacramento, Cal. It is yet in 
an excellent state of preservation, and 
forms a feature in the great stage hold- 
up and express-box robbery which is a 
feature of the club’s program at tourna- 
ments and meets. 


The officers of the club, elected in 
January for the ensuing year, are: Pres- 
ident, A. P. Richardson; vice president, 
Will H. Grosseup; elub correspondent, 
R. M. Yost, Jr.; secretary, B. K. Rich- 
ardson; treasurer, E. A. Brininstool ; 
field marshal, Capt. J. S. Hendrickson. 

The youngest, and perhaps as enthu- 
siastic members as any, are the two little 
club mascots, Miss Marietta Gregory, 
whose father is one of the councilmen of 
Los Angeles, and Miss Priscilla Mor- 
grage. These little riders are 12 and 13 





A PORTION OF THE OUT WEST CLUB IN THE GREAT ELKS’ PARADE AT LOS ANGELES, 1909. 
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years old only, but as graceful and dar- 
ing riders as any of their elders. They 
think nothing of a ride of thirty-five 
miles, and can be seen at the head of all 
the Out West Club’s parades carrying 
their little mascot pennants: 

Many of the members of the elnb are 
in actual service on the cattle ranges, 
but throw aside their duties when the 
call comes to ‘‘get ready’’ for a big cel- 
ebration, and when the cavalcade goes 





A LITTLE EXHIBITION OF ROPE SPINNING. 


loping down the streets'of Los Angeles 
it is indeed a sight to watch them. 

Most of the members ride the regular 
stock saddle, although a few still cling 
to the McClellan or English tree. Mem- 
bers are welcome to ride any saddle they 
may select, but the western spirit pre- 
dominates and the Western style of dress 
is adhered to by probably two-thirds of 
the club. 

A ladies’ auxiliary is one of the club’s 








JOHN PADGETT, A TYPICAL COWBOY. 


pleasant features. The lady members or- 
ganize dances, socials, etc., at which the 
elub members are free to bring their 
friends. These little social features 
bring the members in closer touch with 
each other, and serve to promote good 
fellowship and acquaintance. 

Twice a month the club holds an out- 
ing, given at some near-by spot, where 
a grand barbecue is the chief feature. 
Interspersea are the dances and socials. 
On the club rides members are welcome 
to dress as they choose and ride any sad- 
dle they may have a preference for. No 
one is laughed at if he comes dressed in 





W. H. OLIVER OF THE OUT WEST CLUB. 


‘*store clothes’’ while his neighbor may 
be wearing chaps and a buckskin vest, 
and derby hats and sombreros are on a 
par with each other. 
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The formation of the Out West Club 
has caused a revival in the sale of saddle 
horses and equipment. Los Angeles har- 
ness and saddlery dealers say they nev- 
er before have made so many sales nor 
had so many calls for fine equipment as 
during the past two years. 

It would seem that throughout the 
West and Middle West riding clubs 
would flourish. Denver would make an 
ideal city for a large riding club to or- 
ganize. Los Angeles, of course, has the 


advantage of a summer climate the year 
round, which makes it par excellence for 
the horseback rider. Indeed, the win- 
ters are to be preferred, as there is just 
enough tang to the air to keep the horses 
in fine fettle’ and serve as a ‘‘bracer’’ to 
the rider. 

The Out West Club expects to soon 
have a club house of its own. Already it 
has won many cups and trophies, and it 
is an organization of which Los Angeles 
is proud. 


BY Boo0g> Hao tooo toctoo coool 


“No Trespassing Allowed” 


A meadow path my eager feet invited, 
A path close-fringed with daisies white and gold, 
And clover blooms where yellow bees alighted, 
And butterflies flew riotous and bold. 
I wandered unmolested and enchanted, 
Far from the pulsing pressure of the crowd, 
When suddenly, amid the daisies planted, 
Appeared a sign—‘No Trespassing Allowed!” 


Across its frowning face a robin flitted, 

Then perched upon the edge and chirped in glee 
As if to say “To stay here I’m permitted; 

This sign’s not meant for little birds like me!” 


The sun dropped down behind a screening cloud, 
It couldn’t stand such disappointment facing, 
It understood “No Trespassing Allowed!” 


The pathways that are most to be desired 
Are sure to flaunt that irritating sign, 
It seems to me [ never could be hired 
To put such things on any land of mine, 


rooctooooetsoeto0e> 


I’m searching for some distant habitation, 


Some fair, green spot with charity endowed, 


Where I may roam in sweet emancipation 


From signs that read “No Trespassing Allowed!” 


o0RooeooooePooePooe ooo’ 


\ I turned, with saddened steps my way retracing, 


ANNE P. L. FIELD. 


Pogootoog> 























EUGENE FIELD, HUMORIST 





EDGAR WHITE 


Twelve by the clock and all is well; 

That is I think so, but who can tell? 

So quiet and still the city seems 

That even old Luna’s brightest beams 
Cannot a single soul discover 

Upon the streets the whole town over. 
The Marshal smiles a genial smile 

And retires to snooze for a little while 
To dream of billies and dirks and slings, 
The calaboose and such pleasant things. 
The college dig now digs for bed 

With bunged-up eyes and aching head, 
Conning his lesson o’er and o’er 

Till an audible melodramatic snore 

Tells that he’s going that Kingdom through 
Where Greek’s at a discount and Latin, too. 
The Doctor, robed in snowy white, 
Gazes out from his window height, 

And he bends to the breeze his noble form 
Like a stately oak in a thunderstorm 
And watches his sleek and well-fed cows, 
At the expense of the college browse. 
His prayers are said—out goes the light— 
Good night O learned prex, good night. 
Half past five by Filkins’ time 

When I again renew my rhyme. 

Old Sol is up and the college dig 
Resumes his musty Classical gig. 

“Caesar venit celere jam” 

With here and there an auxiliary. 

The Marshal awakes and stalks around 
With an air importantly profound, 

And seizing on a luckless wight 

Who quietly stayed at home all night 

On a charge of not preserving order 
Dragged him before the just recorder. 
In vain the hapless youth denies it; 

A bar-room loafer testifies it. 

“Fine him,” the court house rabble shout 
(This is the latest jury out). 

So when his pocket book is eased 

Most righteous justice is appeased. 

The doctor lay in his little bed, 

His night-cap round his god-like head, 
While a blanket thick and snowy sheet 
Enveloped his 1—pshaw classical feet, 
And he cleared his throat and began: 
“My dear, in Indiana as well as here, 

I always took a morning ride 

With you, my helpmeet, by my side. 

This morning is so clear and cool, 

We'll ride before it’s time for school. 
Holloa there, John! You iazy cuss! 
Bring forth my horse Bucephalus!” 

So spake the man of letters. Straight 
Black John went through the stable gate, 
But soon returned with hair on end 
While terror wings his speed did lend, 
And out he sent this piteous wail: 

“O bos! Old Bucky’s lost his tail!’ 
Down went t e night cap on the ground. 
Hats, boots and clothing flying ’round. 
In vain his helpmeet cried, “hold on’— 
He went “right through” that sable John. 


—TIMOTHY TIMBERLAKE. 


The accompanying manuscript is said 
to be the original of Eugene Field’s first 
poem, and was written in his college 
days. It was given to his school com- 
rade, Lysander Thompson, a lawyer of 
Macon, who, at his death, gave it to the 
writer, 





In order to establish the authenticity 
of the manuscript it has since been sub- 
mitted to some old newspaper friends at 
St. Joseph, where Field formerly worked 
on the Gazette, and other papers there. 
All of them had handled Field’s manu- 
seript, and they unite in saying that the 
sereed is undoubtedly that of the boy 
poet. 

It is in the sprawling hand-write of 
a happy-go-lucky youngster, and the 
orthography is out of plumb with Web- 
ster here and there, but the critic will 
note at a glance that it is ‘* good stuff,’’ 
just the same. 

So far as known, Field had never 
published the poem. Those who knew 
the Western poet in the days of his 
young manhood will recognize the char- 
acter displayed in every line. Field 
was a practical joker of the highest 
type. His pranks were always of a 
startling character. They caused the 
whole town to laugh, and frequently the 
victims got awful mad. When he at- 
tended the editorial association at Ma- 
con in the early 70’s, he organized an 
““Owl Club.’”? The duty of the Owl 
Club was to try to sing if it could, but 
the main point was to make a noise. One 
evening during the session Field started 
his song birds down the street howling 
like dervishes—singing, they called it. 

Unbeknown to his friends, Field 
slipped away from them, ran around an 
alley or two and hunted up a couple of 
policemen. He told the officers that 
the noise was made by an intoxicated 
crowd from the country, and that the 
whole outfit ought to be arrested. 

The action of the officers was prompt 
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and drastic. In fifteen minutes they 
had the whole crowd in the lock-up, and 
turned the keys. The incarcerated edi- 
tors protested vigorously ; they said that 
in welcoming them to the town the mayor 
had turned over the keys of the city to 
them, in the usual way, and -had guaran- 
teed that the police would not molest 
them. They begged as a special favor 
that the officers would go to the hotel 
and find Mr. Field, who would explain 
the situation to them, and they could 
then see what a mistake had been made. 

The policemen at last yielded to the 
importunities of their prisoners and 
brought Field down to the lock-up. 

Field slowly raised his eye-glasses and 
calmly surveyed the indignant editors. 

‘*The policemen have made a mistake, 
Gene,’’ said one of the victims; ‘‘tell 
him how it is so they’Il let us out of this 
hole.’’ 

Field thoughtfully turned to the night 
watchmen and asked: 

*“What did you want with mie, gentle- 
men ¢’’ 

“““Why,’’ said one of the* policemen, 
**these ducks said they were editors and 
they could prove it by you.’’ 

“‘Editors! Now, tell me, do they look 
like editors to you?’’ 

“‘No,’’ said one of the officers, ‘‘ they 
don’t. They strike me as a gang of 
stick-ups on a spree.’’ 

*‘T think you are right about that,’’ 
said Field coolly. ‘‘If I were you I 
would keep ’em safe here tonight until 
I could look up their records.’’ 

The officers, wonderfully pleased with 
the confirmation of their judgment and 
not recognizing Field as the man who, 
in the dark, had given them the tip, kept 
the editors in jail all night. The next 
day they were released, but not in time 
to catch Field, who had skipped out on 
a night train, 


One of Field’s practical jokes turned 
out to be a blessing with a black mask 
on it. It was while Field held a reporto- 
rial desk on the Denver Tribune. He 
put a notice among the classified ad- 
vertisements stating that the merchant, 
Wolfe Londoner, had just received a 
trainload of Georgia watermelons for 
free distribution to the darkeys who 
would call at a certain time. Those who 
saw the advertisement told those who 
did not see it, and the next day every 
colored man in Denver understood that 
Londoner was to give him a free water- 
melon if he ealled for it. That morn- 
ing a man could have taken the census 
of the negro population of Denver by 
standing out in front of Londoner’s 
store. They got there before Londoner 
did himself. When the merchant ar- 
rived he asked what the hullabaloo was 
about. A sable applicant for Georgia’s 
prize fruit pulled out a newspaper, 
pointed to the notice and grinned. Lon- 
doner saw what he was up against, and 
had a council of war with his clerks. He 
was afraid if that eager crowd of Afri- 
cans were disappointed they would mob 
the store, so he decided to pass out the 
free watermelons as long as the stock 
lasted. That was a little less than no 
time, and still the hungry ones waited or 
pushed eagerly to the front. Then Lon- 
doner sent his wagons around the back 
way to the commission houses and 
bought every melon in town. He man- 
aged to stand the run until every negro 


. in-Denver had a sample. 


When Londoner awoke the next day 
he found himself the most famous man 
in town. Field had written him up in 


graphic style, and everybody was talk-- 


ing about the merchant’s unheard-of 
generosity. It happened to be about the 
time the Democrats, who were in the mi- 
nority, were casting about for a candi- 
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date for mayor. They saw a chance in 
the victim of Field’s practical joke, and 
he was nominated without opposition 
and elected, because every negro in Den- 
ver voted for the man who had given the 
free watermelon bazaar. 


After Londoner had gone safely in by. 


fully 5,000 majority, Field went around 
to see how he was going to be rewarded. 
Londoner met him with outstretched 
arms. 

**Gene,’’ he said, ‘‘when you or some- 
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body sent that crowd of negroes up my 
way I would have killed you if I could 
have laid hands on you, but it has 
turned out all right, and now I am go- 
ing to do the handsome thing. A man 
with a head like you’ve got ought to be 
rewarded, and I intend that you shall be 
if it busts me up. No, — you de- 
serve it, and I am going to do it. Just 
step right around here and I will let you 
share in my bounty.’’ 

He gave Field a 10-cent watermelon. 


Out of Doors Dreams 


The day has dawned, and pine-clad peaks are glowing 
Beneath the sun’s caress. The breath of morn 

Blows softly ’gainst my cheek, a kiss bestowing 
Whereof, dear heart, new thoughts of thee are born. 


High noon is here. The pine trees cast their shadows 
About their feet—a blot ’neath every tree. 

The golden sunlight floods the woodland meadows 
The while my heart floods o’er with thoughts of thee. 


Adown the slopes the shadows reach their fingers, 


And cafions fill with dusty haze. 


One ray 


Of sunlight gilds the tallest peak, and lingers 
To ’mind me of thee at the close of day. 


Once more my thoughts are turned tothee at midnight, 
When stars are lit and all the mountain streams 
Become cascades of silver in the moonlight— 
Then, sweetheart mine, I seek thee in my dreams. 


ADDISON NEIL CLARK. 


Spring Fever 


I’m hungry for some greens! A mess 
Of dandelions or water cress. 

I’d like some tamarack gum 

From back in fathers’ pasture— 

Or an osier twig 

To chew, and I would dig 

Some ground nuts in the woods 
Under the beeches. I’m just wild 





For some fresh wintergreens! 

It’s surely queer 

This time o’ year 

To crave these things and want them so. 
I’d like to know 

What fun there is in getting old— 

Too old to go 

To hunt them when I want them so? 


MAE R. SCHOETZOW. 
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No. 6. 


What Shall We Wear on Packing Trips 
(Text and Photos by Albert Whitney, Guide.) 


A guide is asked so often these questions that I thought I would 
use a little of-your valuable space and answer them in a general way. 
The questions and answers will not interest the old timers, but may 
be of assistance to those who have not had experience in camping and 
traveling with a pack outfit. The first question is: What shall we 
wear? For all ordinary camping I would recommend any of the water- 
proof canvas clothing for outside wear and flannels for underwear. A 
medium-weight flannel for outer wear is a good garment, as in the 
higher altitudes it gets cold, especially at night, and during the day 
you can lay aside your coat, and ordinarily you will not find the flan- 
nel too warm. For footwear use any heavy full-stock boot or shoe. 
The regular hunting boot for either men or women is about as good 
as you can find. The man in picture (No. 1) has a very good outfit 
with the addition of a.coat. You will notice he has a broad-rimmed 
hat, flannel shirt, belt and heavy canvas trousers, with regulation 
hunting boots. He also uses the ordinary bandana handkerchief, 
which should be in all duffle bags. In picture No. 3 you will notice 
that the man to the extreme right has on a hunting coat. I find this 
style of coat is best for all purposes. It is waterproof and has an 
abundance of pockets so that you can carry most anything in them. 
The lady in No. 2 has a good outfit—broad-rimmed hat, flannel waist, 
with a good jersey sweater, and divided skirt. She needs a canvas 
coat to complete her clothing. The Duxback people make the best 
suit I have ever seen, especially for women, as they make a divided 
skirt with an extra shield to go over the front so that it has the ap- 
pearance of an ordinary skirt, but can be unfastened in a few seconds 
and transformed into a riding skirt. The whole party in No. 3 have good 
clothing, and by studying this picture a short time almost any novice 
can figure out about the kind of clothing they need. 

The next question is: How do we travel? You will fiad that a 
pack outfit is the best way to travel in the mountains, and in any 
good hunting district you will be compelled to use such an outfit. 
By looking over picture No. 6 you can form an idea of the kind of 
country usually traveled over by pack. It takes lots of horses, but it 
is the only way to travel in a mountainous country. 


(SEE OPPOSITE PAGE.) 
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ILLUSTRATING THE PROPER DRESS FOR MOUNTAIN TRIPS. 
(SEE OPPOSITE PAGE.) 
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The Season of Summer 


Quite uncon- 
sciously it has 
come. Somewhere 
off in the heavens 
the sun has shifted 
its course. The 
leaves have un- 
folded themselves 
before our eyes, 
yet defying us to 
penetrate their 
mysterious process. 
A thousand and 
one things in na- 
ture tell us that it 
is summer again, 
just as it has been 
summer in the by- 
gone, and humani- 
ty attuning itself 
to. the changed 
conditions, too has 
altered. The noon 
day glare is met 
with straw hats 
and parasol, and 
the small boy picks 
his way along the burning pavement that blisters his bare feet. 


Out away from the town we know that the fields are growing, and 
the fields mean much to us. We learn of their progress from the tanned 
agriculturest who drives in in the quiet of evening, and we know 
that with each passing of a summer day there is a nearing toward the 
harvest. 


What skies, what dreamy stillness, what a listless way is this into 
which the world has fallen! Along the village street, the vegetation 
threatens to loom rank across the very highway. The sunny side 
seems to fairly bake beneath the hot rays. The neighboring stream 
is cooling small, naked bodies in the swimming hole, and supporting 
many a fisherman’s cork that bobs unseen by the lazy dreamer on the 
bank. 


We call it ‘‘the good old Summer time.’’ Most of us consider it 
the best time of all the year. And it is with us now. Mysteriously it 
has come over the fields and the town. 


Sweet Summertime! 
ONEY FRED SWEET. 
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IN FISHERMAN’S PARADISE 





ALTOL J. ZINT 


Last summer, in the month of June, 
in willow fly time, when trout fishing in 
the famous Gunnison river of Colorado’s 
Western slope was at its best, Smith and 
Ross, equipped with the necessary para- 
phernalia, including fishing appurte- 
nanees, utensils, ete.—in fact, omitting 
nothing that would add to the comforts 
of camp life—boarded a D. & R. G. 





SMITH AND HIS PRIZE BEAUTY. 


train, and when the conductor called 
**Tola,’’ Smith said: ‘‘ Ross, here is the 
fisherman’s paradise; prepare to enjoy 
two weeks of the happiest time of your 
life.’’ This, of course, was not Smith’s 
first trip to the banks of the famous 
Gunnison, and his anticipation of a de- 





lightful time was not all speculation, as 
subsequent developments disclosed. 

The boys hired an old rancher to cart 
their outfit to a wild and secluded re- 
treat many miles up the river, to an 
ideal camping place—one of the many 
beautiful places where one could spend 
a summer outing. Smith is not only a 
creator of the artificially beautiful, as 
evidenced by his window displays, but 
ean also choose the choicest places to 
pitch camp. This particular spot was 
one of nature’s favored places, and was 
well supplied with shade trees, and the 
foliage of trees and shrubbery, with the 
mountains in the background, made a 
picture that was an inspiration to one of 
Smith’s artistic temperament. The 
architect of this mountain retreat was 
most lavish in his bestowals. Gushing 
from the shelter of a huge boulder was 
a stream of cold spring water, which 
added its mite to the rushing, tumbling 
Gunnison. Here the boys pitched their 
tent, and began to live the life which is 
dear to the heart of a true lover of na- 
ture. 


No one could question that fishing was 
good, as evidenced by Smith’s remember- 
ing his friends by an occasional express 
shipment of the original and only moun- 
tain trout. Every outing has some fea- 
tures that are not billed on the original 
program. They would fish until the 
fisherman’s fatigue would force them 
into camp. Then for an hour or more 
they would lounge.around in their ham- 
mocks smoking their French briar pipes 
and picturing in hazy form through the 
clouds of smoke, which would lazily cur] 
up through the foliage of the trees from 
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which their hammocks were hung, vis- 
ions of the boys at the store sweltering 
through the heat of the day. Ross would 
turn to Smith and say, ‘‘ Really, old pal, 
there is more truth than poetry in the 
old adage that ‘It is better to be born 
lucky than rich,’ don’t you think so?’’ 
Smith would reply, ‘‘Believe me, John 
D. would give us wonderful endowment 
if it were-in our power to transfer to 
him a small part of the comforts we are 
enjoying. Didn’t I tell you this was a 
perfect paradise?’’ All at once Ross ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Say, Smith, tomorrow I am 
off for a trout that will cop the Denver 
Post prize. I had a dream last night. 
Do you believe in dreams, Smith?’’ 
Smith replied, ‘‘ Positively, no; don’t let 
any of your dream fancies get you into 
trouble, Ross; take it from me, old sport; 
stick close to this wayside inr and let 
well enough alone. You are getting a 
menu three times a day that is fit for 
any king.’’ ‘‘I know that, Smith, but 
this dream was so realistic that I am go- 
ing after the old boy that hibernates up 
the river a few miles.’’ 

Next morning Ross started up the 
river, and thinking he would be back by 
noon failed to take any lunch along; in 
fact, he did not wish to be burdened 
with anything but his reel and a few 
flies. Mile after mile he trudged along, 
stimulated in his efforts by the thoughts 
of the ten-dollar William that would be 
handed him by Mr. Doty of the Post on 
his return to Denver, little dreaming of 
the lemon that would be handed him in- 
stead for his strenuous efforts. 

It was long after noon before Ross 
concluded that he would give up in his 
futile effort to land his prize beauty, 
admitting afterward that if his hungry 
feeling had not forced him to it, he 
would have searched a mile or two 
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further for the rendezvous of the big 
fellow. 

Smith in the meantime caught an ex- 
ceptional string, including the one he 
was showing in the picture, and pre- 
pared them for dinner. He waited hour 
after hour for Ross to return but he 
failed to show up. About six o’clock he 
started a roaring camp fire and then be- 
gan the preparation of a dinner which 
afterward Ross declared was the finest 
spread which he ever touched his tongue 
to. Smith has some recipes for the prep- 
aration and serving of trout that puts 
him in a class by himself. He took some 
clean, oiled white paper, which he had 
brought along for the occasion, and after 
dressing the trout he seasoned them with 
pepper and salt and placed liberal cuts 
of fresh ranch butter on the inside of 
each fish. Then he carefully wrapped 
each fish in a separate paper, making a 
batter of soft clay, and encased each one 
in a separate cast. By this time the 
campfire was ready to roast the day’s 
eatch. Did you ever sink your teeth 
into a fish roasted to a turn like Smith 
cooks ’em? Oh, my! it makes my mouth 
moisten with anticipation whenever you 
mention fish baked in clay. All the rich 
seasoning and juicy flavoring that usu- 
ally cooks away is retained, and the meat 
is simply too delicious for description. 
Just as the shades of twilight were fall- 
ing, bringing the tall mountain pines 
into their clearest silhouette along the 
sky line, Ross came staggering, or rather 
waddling, into camp (he always waddles 


* when he is tired), weak from hunger 


and ready to collapse from his desper- 
ately tired feeling occasioned by his all- 
day’s tramp up the river. 

The aroma of the Mocha and Java 
blend, boiling over the camp fire, was 
carried to Ross’ keen sense of smell be- 
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fore he was within hailing distance of 
eamp. ‘This only intensified the craving 
within, and his first greeting to Smith 
was, ‘‘Say, G. A., I am about starved; 
can’t you do something for me?’’ When 
he caught sight of the table and saw 
what Smith was doing, he said: ‘‘You 
aré a life saver for fair. Oh! you kid. 
No wonder the boys all like you.’’ Smith 
had taken the trouble of walking over 
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head from Louisiana, go chase yourself ; 
do you still believe in dreams? Go over 
to the spring and wash your dirty face 
and hands in that bowl of cold water.’’ 
The day had been unusually hot and 
sultry, and the perspiration had run 
down Ross’ fat cheeks. When the dust 
had settled into the furrows, he looked 
like a Seminole on the war path. Smith 
in the meantime filled two cups with 








SOMETIMES THE DIFFICULT CASTING PLACES YIELD THE BEST RETURNS. 


to the nearest ranch, and bought some 
milk, cream and also some warm rolls. 
He had the table spread and all these 
tempting things nicely arranged, every- 
thing ready to serve except the trout. 
Ross was beginning to string Smith with 
his day’s adventures, in that southern 
dialect of his, when G. A. turned on him 
and said: ‘‘You little sawed-off bull- 


the clearest of amber coffee; then as 
Ross returned from the spring, he was 
raking from the camp fire two objects 
that immediately aroused Ross’ curios- 
ity. They were hard as baked clay could 
be, and resembled in shape a hot tamale 
more than anything else. 

**What have you there?’’ was Ross’ 
next query. For answer Smith took the 
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SMITH AND ROSS IN NATURAL POSE. 


carving knife and broke the shell from 
one and then removed the paper. Here 
again that part of Ross’ anatomy that is 
noted for poking into other people’s af- 
fairs began to smell a fragrance that was 
sweeter to him than the southern jas- 
mine. Smith said, ‘‘Now, old-timer, fall 
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in line and put yourself on the outside 
of this bill of fare.’’ Ross needed no 
second invitation, and before the meal 
was finished Ross had cracked the shell 
of an even half dozen clay bakes. This 
made him thirsty and Smith went over 
to the spring where he had a half dozen 
pints of Bud. cooling since morning, and 
the sparkle of satisfaction in Russ’ eye 
spoke plainer than words the gratitude 
he felt toward Smith for his hospitality. 
They did not take the trouble to put 
things in order, but Ross filled his pipe 
and rolled into his hammock, saying: 
‘‘Doesn’t it feel good to relax and let 
that tired feeling ooze out of your sys- 
tem, and feel that sweet peace and con- 
tentment stealing in to take its place? 
I never felt more contented in my life 
than just at this minute.’’ 

Smith replenished the camp fire, and 
as the light began to brighten up their 
little camp circle they both took long, 
strong pulls at their pipes and after re- 
lating reminiscences, they decided that 
they were two of the luckiest boys that 
ever cast a fly; and judging from the 
numerous strings of speckled beauties 
expressed to the ones at home, the trout 
evidently were eager to strike. 


Sea-Gulls 


The sea-gulls drift in crowds high overhead; 

One moment black against the pale, gray. sky; 
Now white against the mountains looming high; 
Then skimming low, they match the foam instead. 

See, poised aloft, just for a space they spread 
Their tireless pinions, uttering an eerie cry, 

So human-like that sailors hearing them, by 

Such close resemblance, often are thither led. 


And where the fisher draws his net to shore, 
They throng in close attendance; then away, 
They vanish against the purple of the skies; 
A while, drowned by the ocean’s tumultuous roar, - 
They chatter unheard; but soon again the bay 
Is vocal with their piping, plaintive cries. 


ALONZO RICE. ~ 

















To a man who has successfully 
bearded a gasolene bicycle in his den, 
been the intimate companion of a hun- 
gry grizzly-bear across two whole coun- 
ties, permitted himself to become at- 
tached to a pair of ‘‘skees,’’ and lived 
through a spirited flirtation with an in- 
sufficiently busted broncho, the mos- 
quito would not at first thought appear 
to afford much interest per se as an ob- 
ject for his scientific investigation. 

Yet I have through personal contact 
with the mosquito conceived so exalted a 
respect for him as a purveyor of novel 
sensations that I consider him easily en- 
titled to a tablet in the Hall of Fame. 
He can have more than one tablet—take 
one every hour if he wants to—if it will 
allay what may be characterized as his 
extreme instantaneousness of deport- 
ment and put a quietus on that everlast- 
ing fitfulness of his. But while the mos- 
quito delights in being investigated sim- 
ply for the fun he gets out of it and will 
always meet the investigator a good bit 
more than half way, we are not yet cer- 
tain that he cares much for fame—as 
such-—and a plan, therefore, that would 








seem likely to result in more lasting 
tranquillity to both mosquito and inves- 
tigator, would be to patiently wait uniil 
he has nestled down somewhere on the 
observer’s countenance, filled his nut- 
brown hide full of rich, red blood and 
as it goes coursing through his veins, in- 
toxicating his inadequate head and cur!l- 
ing his toes with delight, give him a 
quick slap e’er he has time to withdraw 
his proposition—-or rather proboscis, I 
should say—and thus teach him that 
there’s a God in Israel. 

The mosquito, when thus spread out 
and diffused over the surrounding sur- 
face so that his parents couldn’t identify 
him, can be safely investigated without 
the dangers attendant upon the usual 
method of one’s being stuck for the 
drinks. 

It had often been a matter of wonder 
that the average scientific student, no 
matter how calm and unbiased he might 
be when commenting on other things, 
would become at once strangely illogical 
and even incoherent when speaking of 
the mosquito ; now, however, since I have 
become more acquainted with the 
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Anopheles family, the reason for this is 
plain. It altecomes from the investigator 
endeavoring to eternally smash the sub- 
ject and write about it at one and the 
same time. Naturally this interferes 
with the continuity of his thought and 
the coherency of his statements, and all 
too frequently he drifts into billings- 
gate—or some other notorious resort. It 
is not as it should be. 

One should remember that posterity 
wil] sometime criticize what he has writ- 
ten and that it will be apparent to the 
most superficial reader that his preach- 
ments were inspired more by some per- 
sonal grievance against the mosquito 
than by clear and consistent study. He 
should, therefore, never lose his equi- 
poise and say excoriating things about 





“ELEVEN HUNDRED BIG, HUSKY MOSQUITOES 
WAITING TO BE INVESTIGATED.” 


the mosquito—even 

richly deserves it. 
To guard against this it is well not to 

say anything until one has gotten home 


if the mosquito 
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and had a full bath, linaments applied 
to take the stings out of his utterances 
—or wherever else the stings may hap- 
pen to be located—been touched up by 
an active assistant with the distal end 
of a bath towel until he has regained his 
usual agility and equalized his cireula- 
tion. Even then he sits down and writes 
the chances are that some mean and ven- 
omous remark will creep in somewhere. 


I would be willing to wager that the 
man who wrote the following excerpt 
from the encyclopedia was writing with 
one hand and employing the other to 
contest the claims of aproximately eleven 
hundred big, husky mosquitoes, waiting 
around there to be investigated and in 
the meantime bleeding him at plumber’s 
rates for time. 

Here is the way the objectionable par- 
agraph reads: ‘‘The Anopheles fila- 
mentous palpi paralell with his proboscis 
are mutually equivalent in juxtaposition 
and co-ordinate with the antero-posterior 
sealy cornu of his nucha.’’ Think of it! 
I wouldn’t say that of my flea-bitten 
hound pup, and he let on to me when I 
bought him that he was a bird-dog. If 
he had a nucha twice the length of his 
posterior cornu, I would, for the sake of 
the dog’s posterity, keep the fact dark, 
and not let a thing like that get out on 
him and blast his reputation. 


One can not be to careful of making 
statements like this, even of the mos- 
quito—he may have to prove it some 
day which, would be an exceedingly hard 
thing to do. 

Just at this time it would be well for 
me to quit generalizing and inject some 
of the specific into this narrative (if 
someone will kindly seize the narrative 
by the posterior bifurcation and hold it 
a minute), and thus acquaint the reader 

















with the details of an experience by 
which I was convinced that when it 
comes to arousing one’s profoundest 
emotions, the mosquito should be con- 
sidered pre-eminent. 

Inside the old lavender-colored stage- 
coach in which I was leaving Cowdry, 
Colorado, in such a disorganized condi- 
tion as a result of my brief association 
with the horse ‘‘Pin-ears’’ that I could 
scarce give the driver intelligent direc- 
tions for the disposition of my remains 
in case anything happened along the 
road, I leaned back in the seat—then I 
leaned hurriedly forward again, and 
tenderly felt of a majestic spud-like 
protuberance on the back of my head. 
I had just been reminded of it. The 
driver was at this moment much en- 
grossed in trying to get the juice out of 
his cud and didn’t seem to mind what I 
said—I was glad it was so, for there are 
times when one feels better if he can 
speak out freely. 

After a while he spoke harslily to the 
horses and the stage joggled and ruckled 
along, and as soon as I could get around 
to it I drew a long breath of relief and 
dust, soon thereafter falling into a gen- 
tle snooze, about a dollar and six bits 
worth of restful calm having overtaken 
and settled on me with a slight, almost 
imperceptible jolt. 

A few minutes later I awoke with a 
sense of approaching danger and of 
course as the result of long habit, began 
to look about to see if some scientific 
problem wasn’t in the vicinity. I was 
not required to look far: as a matter of 
fact not more than two millimeters away 
was the bleary countenance of a iarge 
mosquito. He was flirting his nucha at 
me and sporting a cheap ten-cent lear. I 
scrutinized him at first impassively and 
then putting my bifocal lenses and a 
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“ABOUT A DOLLAR AND SIX BITS WORTH OF 
RESTFUL CALM HAVING OVERTAKEN ME.” 


haughty look I froze him with a glance. 
He didn’t congeal just right! still he 
was considerably squelched for the time 
being and dazzled so that he flitted air- 
ily away. Pretty soon though he came 
back as if he had forgotten something 
he needed in his business and _ stood 
around till I forgot about him. 

When I looked again he had surrepti- 
tiously unbuttoned his Jersey vest and 
taken out a pair of palpi, a three-jointed, 
brass-mounted proboscis, a set of depil- 
latories, a solid ivory cornu, a sphymo- 
graph, a phonendoscope, a diamond 
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glass-cutter, a can-opener and a mouth 
organ! 

It all seemed at that time merely 
strange and interesting, but had I 
known the nature of the peril that faced 
me then I would have improved the fly- 
ing moments by trying to get him to 
look the other way so I could jump out 
of the window. 

Taking up the mouth-vrgan he now 
began to play and dance around, but 
such frivolity was objectionable to me 
and I did not try to conceal the fact. 
The mosquito is not an artist in the use 
of the mouth-organ and when he plays 
on it, which he frequently does to lull 
his victims into a false sense of security 
his weird music would make a man want 
to go out and throw stones at his grand- 
mother. It impressed me that way and 
I kicked—but missed—and he got up in 
a hurt and huffy way and went some- 
where else, as I have since thought, to 
hatch up some more diabolical plots. 

When he came back there was a wild 
blood-shot look in his eye, and grabbing 
up his paraphernalia he jumped onto my 
face although I was a total stranger to 
him and began to toddle around, jabbing 
in his prod-pole—excuse me, proboscis— 
once in a while to see if it was a good 
place to stake out a claim. I was natur- 
ally shocked at the familiarity of the 
brute and immediately called the 
driver’s attention to the matter. I told 
him that it was bad enough when I had 
in good faith taken passage on his vehi- 
cle, paid full fare with extra for bag- 
gage, to have a big, overgrown mosquito 
crawl in at the window, disturb my 
slumbers with his devilish music, and try 
to flirt with me, and that I would posi- 
tively not stand for. his piling himself 
thus onto my visage, and carelessly 
throwing his muddy feet around over 


my several features. I also called his at- 
tention to the fact that this mosquito 
was plenty big enough to pay children’s 
rates, and requested him to either make 
him pay or throw him off. 


The driver only cackled and remarked 
that the mosquito was an old acquaint- 
ance of his, in fact that he had some of 
his own blood in his veins, and that as 
such he couldn’t bear to think of mak- 
ing what he called his ‘‘blood relations”’ 
crack down. 


The mosquito by this time having lo- 
cated a claim and commenced to sink on 
it, it was evident that if I was to dis- 
courage him and show him that his af- 
fection for me was misplaced the time 
for violent measures had arrived. 


I did not know my own strength. I 
know it now. I am fully aware of it! 
Hereafter when some thoughtless young 
squirt of a mosquito so far forgets the 
rules of decorum as to come and roost 
on my countenance I will be calm but 
firm with him; I will not try to make 
him see the light by jarring loose nine 
of my own teeth, raising a lump the size 
of a hen’s egg in front of my ear, dislo- 
eating my mandible, putting a Florida 
sun-set over my left eye and knocking 
my cranium eleven degrees out of kelter. 


When I came to and after a while 
ceased spitting up vital organs, teeth 
and blood, ‘‘I almost feared to look at 
my hand’’! It was at once evident, 
however, that something was wrong. The 
mangled remains did not seem to be 
present. I examined my hand closely 
but he was not there to speak of. I 
looked up and around in a sort of dazed 
way, while the driver gurgled and 


choked over something, probably his cud, 
and when I beheld the mangled remains 
hovering fitfully in the air at least four 
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feet away playing on his mouth-organ 
my expressions of surprise and disgust 
were such that the driver afterwards 
said they were among the most clear and 
emphatic that he had ever heard. 

I had often read in scientifie articles 
on the Anopheles, allusions to the gener- 
osity of this species—how that though 
he may have on hand only enough yellow 
fever or malaria to do him over Sunday 
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that these men had all written from mere 
hear-say and not from personal experi- 
ence. 

While I had been engaged in these re- 
flections the driver had been getting an 
immense amount of hilarity out of some- 
thing, but he now ceased his strange 
mirth long enough to hand me back a 
phial labeled ‘‘Oil of Pennyroyal’’, at 
the same time directing me to soak a 


“IMMEDIATELY CALLED THE DRIVER’S ATTENTION TO THE FACT.” 


he will rob himself and confer his entire 
stock on you; allusions to his cheerful- 
ness—how that he goes singing to his 
daily toil at 8 a. m., and, if he succeeds 
in getting past the perils attendant upon 
his labors, comes singing back at 9 p. m. 
to his little virtuous couch again; allu- 
sions to his affection for the human race 
—how that although rebuffed again and 
again he will time after time come back 
and “‘bill and coo’’ around you until 
you are not watching and then fall on 
your neck, but it was evident to me now 


handkerchief with it and hang it over 
head. 

I had searce completed this ceremony 
when I heard the enemy coming back 
and playing his mouth-organ; the en- 
emy, however, acted strangely. When 
he got about so near he stiffened per- 
ceptibly. Then he snorted and fell back 
a few feet, and finally grabbed his nose 
and ineontinently galloped off sneezing 
and swearing at me. 

I am glad to report that this little ar- 
gument entirely convinced him. 
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Ode To My Hunting Dog 


> You onst on a dime vas all dat I hat 
NC xy An ve vas such schollie good fellows at dat; 


Ve ate the same lunch and shared de same bunk 
. An’ excused each other for bothering the skunk. 
(>, You vas keen on de grouse an’ spry on de rabbit— 
S Beside de ol gun I had no bad habit. 


G)) But now ve must live ina great big town, 
VA Vere doggies are turned into sausages brown; 
Me Sf Mit us it makes difference mit everyt’ing— 

\ Ve hunt now for jobs, shoot craps on de ving. 
. Yet, Snider, you still vas my friend so true— 


And dog-gone it, how I visht I vas you. 


Ven you vant to go mit your liddle bed in, 

You had no drubble mit kith or mit kin; 

You vent to de hay, turnt dree times roun’ 
- Den you vas reddy an’ you can lie down. 

Before I can turn my bed to the face 

I have to lock up the whole blame place. 





To up wind the clock an’ take off my clothes, 
Den up vakes mein frau an’ grabs at my nose. 
Den up vakes the baby mit squalling sound 
An I must walk him mit all the house round. 
Ven shust in the bed I may warm haf bin 
Maybe it’s time to up get again. 


Ven you vas get up you shust stretch a liddle, 
{ haf to light fires an’ put on the keddle. 

You blay all day roun an’ haf blenty of fun, 

I got drubble and vork like a son of a gun. 

At last ven you died you vas right away det, 
Ven I die I go to de odder place yet. 


F. E. KLEINSCHMIDT. 

















A RATTLESNAKE HUNTER OF LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 





HUNTING THE RATTLER 


N. R. BRIGGS 


In this day of fad and faney, even the 
so-called deadly rattlesnake plays a part. 
His skin—real pretty, if you choose, for 
a snake skin—is sought after for making 
ladies’ fancy belts, while the oil is con- 
sidered valuable as a cure for rheuma- 
tism. 

Mr. Charles Gregory, once a well 
known rattlesnake hunter of Lake 
George, N. Y., took up this singular vo- 
cation for his health, ‘‘it being an out- 
door and camp life,’’ he said, ‘‘and one 
never feels better than when camping 
out.”’ 

In the accompanying illustration, by 
the writer, Mr. Gregory is seen showing 





an immense rattlesnake skin to a tax- 
erdermist, and another large one is seen 
hanging down upon the side of his tent. 

‘There is some money in hunting 
snakes,’’ said Mr. Gregory, ‘‘ providing 
you have good weather—that is, hot 
weather—for then the rattler is in his 
glory, and ready for a move or a strike. 
There is also a bounty here of one dol- 
lar, and a good skin is worth from two 
to five dollars. The oil of the rattler, 
also of value, is worth from fifty cents 
to one dollar an ounce. 

‘‘The necessary outfit for catching 
snakes, is a good pair of rubber boots, 
or heavy overshoes, to prevent slipping 
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or making a noise, when walking over 
their rocky dens; a six-foot pole with 
four large fish-hooks set at right angles 
to each other, and fastened to one end 
of the pole, which is used to hook a snake 
out of a hole, or from down among the 
rocks. A pair of wooden tongs about 
six-foot long, to pick up and handle a 
snake when on the surface.’’ 

To what extent the bite of a rattle- 
snake may prove fatal to man or beast, 
has never been shown, or proven. But; 
it is positively known that all bitten by 
rattlesnakes do not die, whether it be 
man or beast. 

Speaking of a territory which I am 
familiar with, that about Lake George, 
where hundreds of rattlers have been 
killed, and many each year, I have not 
been able to trace but a single death. 
That was the ease of a man, who, after 
being bitten had to walk a long distance, 
then row across the lake, before able to 


get any medical aid, and thus the poison 
had permeated his whole system, and 
the man died. 

I learned of a number who had been 
bitten, some of them several times, but 
no serious results occurred in any of 
them. The remedy in these cases were 
simply small doses of whisky, or sweet 
oil, at frequent intervals. 

Mr. John Bartlett, a native of the lake, 
told me he had killed a great many rat- 
tlesnakes, but doubted if there was any 
cure for their bite. He said, too, that he 
doubted many of the stories told of per- 
sons being bitten and recovering, but 
did not know of but one person being 
bitten and dying from the effects. 

An interesting case came to my notice. 
which I watched to a finish. It was that 
of a fine bird dog that had been badly 
bitten by a big rattler and entirely re- 
covered. The remedy was small doses 











RATTLERS AND DEN IN NORTHWEST COLORADO. 
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RATTLERS TAKEN FROM A DEN NEAR CRAIG, COLO. 


of whisky, a teaspoonful at a time, and 
a bread-and-milk diet for several days. 
Before any remedy could be obtained for 
the dog, his hind quarters became almost 
helplessly paralyzed, and the parts bit- 
ten terribly swollen and black. 

Black gunpowder, mixed up as a paste 
and applied as soon as possible to the 
bite, is said to be a certain cure. An- 
other remedy, by a noted physician in 
the South, who has successfully treated 
the poisonous bites of everything but a 





mad dog, and who would not fear of 
hope in that case, is tincture of iodine, 
in the proportions of one drop to a tea- 
spoonful of water, and this quantity to 
be given every fifteen minutes until all 
symptoms of spasms have gone, and then 
every half hour until all effects of the 
poison have disappeared. 

It is well to remember that in all 
eases of poisoning, it is important to 
cleanse out the system well with some 
good medicine acting as a cathartic. 
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A MOUNTAIN COTTAGE IN THE SHEEP COUNTRY. 





Residence of W. H. Moore, Bison Park, Colo., within a half mile of whose home the sheep photographs 


were taken. 


Cross over the house shows where exposures were made. 


PHOTOGRAPHING MOUNTAIN SHEEP 
IN COLORADO 


A. A. BARNES 


In October, 1909, I was informed by 
Messrs. W. H. Moore and J. R. Hood 
that a flock of twenty-one mountain 
sheep, ranging in the foothills of the 
Pike’s Peak vicinity, were working down 
towards the residence of Mr. Moore, 
water commissioner for the Victor water 
system, living close to Gillett, Colo., at 
number two dam. He said that if I 
would bring my large 8x10 camera I 
could photograph them, if I would only 
come and stay a few days at his resi- 
dence. I was very busy at the time but 


nevertheless was glad and proud of the 
opportunity of securing such a rare pic- 
ture. 





With all haste I filled two 8x10 plate- 
holders, holding four plates, and hur- 
ried over to Mr. Moore’s residence, two 
miles distant. When I arrived, Mr. 
Moore had everything in readiness to 
start to the vicinity of the sheep. We 
had not gone over half a mile from Mr. 
Moore’s very pretty mountain home be- 
fore we saw the sheep on the west slope 
of Red Cliff, on the Sheep Mountain 
Range, and with the assistance of Mr. 
Moore to sight the camera, I was able 
to get two pictures, the first being the 
best, taken as we climbed up on some 
high rocks. In this picture I only se. 
cured eight sheep. At that time the 
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COPYRIGHT 1909 BY A. A aeons 
ONLY EIGHT WERE PHOTOGRAPHED AT 
THIS EXPOSURE. 


sheep were quite wild, but as they be- 
came more used to us and saw that we 
meant them no harm, they kept coming 
down lower and closer to the dam, to 
where salt was placed in the summer 


season for range stock. I then went 
back to Gillett to develop my plates. 

On the eleventh of November Mr. 
Moore telephoned me again to come at 
once, as the whole flock of twenty-one 
sheep were in the valley and very tame. 
I took two very rapid 5x7 plates, for 
which I had sent to Denver, and also 
four 8x10 plates. This was at 8:30 a. 
m., and by 11:30 we had secured four 
very good negatives. After lunch-with 
Mr. Hood we decided to try again and 
so took the two remaining plates, they 
being the rapid 5x7s. This time we 
walked up to within forty yards of the 
sheep before we attempted to take a pic- 
ture. The first one was a failure, but 
the last plate was the best of all, which 
is herewith reproduced. After Mr. 
Moore and I started back, Mr. Hood and 
my niece went to a point closer than we 
had gone, from which they could see 
the wrinkles on the large ram’s horns. 
Mr. Hood said he was positive that the 
horns of the large ram in the lead were 
at least sixteen inches in circumference 
at the base. 

Up on the mountains where the sheep 
are ranging at the present time (Janu- 
ary 1st) the snow is from one and a 
half to two and one-half feet deep. The 
sheep obtain their feed by pawing the 
snow away to get the grass below. Since | 
the photographs were taken the twenty- 
one sheep have not been seen all to- 
gether, the most seen at one time since 
then being eight. 





























BEAR HUNTING IN NEW MEXICO 


A. E. CORREN 


Having spent a few months in the 
Pecos National Forest Reserve hunting 
and fishing, I have been requested to 
write a few lines concerning my experi- 
ences and exploits, which I shall en- 
deavor to do in a brief manner. I left 
Clovis on October 29th and arrived in 
the ancient city of Santa Fe a few days 
later. From there I went overland 
through the rough, mountainous coun- 
try in a northeasterly direction until I 
reached the postoffice of Cowles, where 
I arrived on November 6th. Cowles is 
on the Pecos, some thirty miles from a 
railroad. We camped near this place for 
a few days, when my partner, having 
decided that the frontier life was too 
much at that season of the year, left 
me; so that I took up with a lonely 
bachelor for about six weeks, during 
which time we did the camping act to 
perfection. 

I killed my first deer from near this 
point on November 14th, also a number 
of grouse, wild turkey and squirrels, 
which were so plentiful that they could 
be killed with clubs. The country there 
at the head of the Pecos where I killed 
the first big buck deer (a five-pointer) 
is very rough with but very little of val- 
ley land. It is one continuous chain of 
hills and narrow valleys, or in other 
words mountains and ecajfions leading 
out in long chains to the divide, which 
attains a high elevation and is covered 
with snow during most of the year. The 
scenery of this beautiful district can 
hardly be told. by pen and without the 
free use of the camera one can hardly 
give the reader the proper conception of 
the district which I traversed. 

The densely wooded forests of pine 


and other mountain timber attain a 
great height and quite a few are as large 
as a wagon wheel in circumference. 

I have seen millions of feet of dead 
pine and spruce scattered promiscuously 
about the forests. 

After a most delightful trip with an 
abundance of game I returned home 
about Christmas and left Clovis again 
on April 6th for the station of Glorietta, 
on the Santa Fe between Albuquerque 
and Las Vegas, where I went again by 
wagon up the river thirty-five miles into 
the densely-wooded forests and scenic 
highways. The snows were frequent and 
impeded progress very much until the 
last of May, when we set bear traps and 
discovered that Bruin had awakened 
from his winter slumber and was out 
with all the family in search of food. 
On June 5th we were rewarded by com- 
ing upon a big grizzly whose weight was 
estimated at over 500 pounds. He gave 
a long chase, but finally we caught up 
with him and I settled his earthly career 
with a shot from a .30 U. S. Govt., which 
struck him at the base of the ear, killing 
him almost instantly. I made an excep- 
tionally good shot, and upon examina- 
tion found that the bullet had plowed 
its way through his neck. We dissected 
his bearship’s carcass, from which we 
rendered about ten pounds of lard, 
which came in very useful in everyday 
eamp life. We found the meat to be 
finely flavored and much better than 
the average bear meat. That which we 


were unable to eat fresh, we dried. I 
brought home in all a half bushel of 
dried bear meat, also 250 pounds of 
speckled mountain and rainbow trout, 
which are found in abundance in all the 
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streams. If they are soaked in salt wa- 
ter over night and properly cooked you 
ean hardly detect them from the fresh 
trout just landed from the brook. 

On the 12th of June we caught a 
mountain lion, which did not go far 
with the trap. Hunters do not always 
stake traps for these animals, but follow 
them by the trail left after having been 
caught. 


the territory is stock raising, as the 
grass is good on all the glades of the 
Pecos, and over the range on the other 
side from where we hunted the valleys 
are quite wide and agricultural pursuits 
by the irrigation system is the leading 
industry. I went north as far as his- 
toric old Taos, the county seat of Taos 
county, the scene of many Indian 
depredations during the early history of 





THE AUTHOR AND BEAR. 


Fishing was very good at our last 
camp, where we could always catch fif- 
teen or twenty pounds in three or four 
hours. Fishing of this kind is done with 
the artificial fly and leader. The waters 
are shallow and rush over the rocks at 
a swift pace, but here is the home of the 
mountain trout. They are game, some 
reaching the size of eighteen inches in 
length, the average being about nine 
inches. 

The chief industry in that section of 


New Mexico, at about the time that Gov- 
ernor Bent, the first governor of New 
Mexico, was murdered by the Indians at 
this place. I went east as far as Mora 
in the beautiful Mora valley, which is 
just now beginning to be developed. 

I had a splendid time climbing the 
mountains, some of which are nearly 14,- 
000 feet high, and returned to Clovis on 
August 8th, after a period of recreation 
and pleasure that I shall always remem- 
ber with much satisfaction. 
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African Lion Kittens That Were Nursed by a Dog 


We present herewith two pictures of three African lion kittens 
that were nursed by a Dalmatian bitch, together with a letter from one 
of our subscribers, Mr. W. R. Rigby of Spokane, Wash., to whom we 
are indebted for the pictures: 

“In one of the stores in this city (Spokane) there is- being shown, 
as a window exhibit, a female of the “coach dog” breed (Dalmatian) 
nursing three young African lion kittens, as well as one of her own 
progeny. These kittens were born in this city. Needless to say, they 
are attracting much attention, and it is very amusing to stand near 
the window and hear the various remarks. According to the by- 
standers, they range from cougar kittens to rabbits. However, I am 
in a position to vouch for their parentage. 

“T enclose a photo of them and also a clipping showing the dog 
which nursed them. I regret very much that I was refused the privi- 
lege of taking a picture of the whole group, and those J] send were got 
by subterfuge. These kittens were born March 4, 1910, and are yet 
(April 24) being nursed by the Dalmatian bitch, together with one of 
her own pups.” 









































BROUGHT TO BAY. 


the Hounds, photograph of whith was sent us by 
Oregon. 


ret of Yoncalla, 


Mr. Gus 


Showing Wild Cat Being Bayed «| 
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game laws of any state. 


Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
Such information will always be immediately communicated to 





the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 
information from the game department channels, 


It is not our intention to divert such 
but rather to solicit such information 


in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 











How the Judge Got His Turkey 


When Judge Kurney had a crowd of con- 
genial comrades around him he delighted to 
entertain them with wordy and minute de- 
scriptions of his hunting feats. 

On a certain occasion he invited about a 
dozen intimate friends to his residence to a 
wild turkey feast. When all were gathered 
around the table, on which lay a large, juicy, 
well-cooked gobbler, he arose with carving 
knife in hand, and said: “Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, before I plunge the steel into this 
grand bird, I think it will give zest to your 
appetites to hear me tell how I[ got him. 

“You know that about half a dozen of us 
sportsmen went down to the Arkansas wilds 
last week on a turkey hunt. We spent sev- 
eral days wandering through localities where 
wild turkeys were usually found, without 
any success. The other members of the 
party became discouraged and came home, 
but I determined to stay another day or two 
and explore a region we had not visited. 
Next morning [ started out early, alone, car- 
rying my trusty double barreled shotgun 
that most of you have seen me use very ef- 
fectively, and also a breech-loading rifle that 
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I borrowed, but which [ had not handled suf- 
ficiently to become acquainted with. 

“T hadn’t gone more than three or four 
miles down in the bottoms, when, to my joy, 
I found turkey sign. I began to call, and 
shortly I heard a response, which I located 
in a chaparral two hundred yards away, 
and [ cautiously approached, with shotgun 
cocked, and rifle trailing under my arm. 
Suddenly, with a whirr, three turkeys took 
the air directly in front of me. A hen sailed 
to my left, another hen skirted to my right, 
and a magnificent cock mounted straight 
above the tree tops. Dropping the rifle, I 
drew a quick sight on the hen at my left, 
pressed trigger, and she fell. Whirling au- 
tomatically to my right, I got a swift bead 
on the other hen, flickering among the trees 
—bang—and she fluttered to the earth. By 
this time the gobbler was a mere speck in 
the sky, half obscured by the lofty branches 
of the forest. Instinctiveiy I seized the ri- 
fle, though [ felt that a shot was useless, 
and took the quickest aim of my life, and 
fired. To my great surprise, as well as de- 
light, the bird wabbled a moment, then went 
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flopping and wavering down amidst the 
trees. 

“To gather up the two hens was the work 
of only a few minutes. Depositing them 
with my guns by a large sycamore, [| started 
in search of the gobbler, though I realized 
that the hunt for him in that dense forest, 
tangled with bushes and vines, and prob- 
ably more than half a mile distant, was 
well-nigh hopeless—and [I should have come 
away without him, only I needed him for a 
witness of my remarkable shot. For an 
hour or more [J tramped and looked in vain, 
and I had about given up, when happening 
to cast my eyes upward, I saw him hanging 
on a limb of a huge tree, forty feet from 
terra firma, The trunk of the tree was too 
large and smooth to attempt to climb it, 
and the lowest branch was as much as fif- 
teen feet over my head. But a hunter who 
is not quick and fertile in expedients is not 
fit to hunt alone in Arkansas jungles. I 
noticed a small, straight hicory sapling so 
near the tree that I believed by mounting 
to the top of it and throwing my body to 
one side, I could bend it far enough over 
so that I could catch a limb of the tree in 
which my turkey was reposing. 

“T was soon in the top of the hickory and, 
as I had supposed, I swayed it so far toward 
the tree that, by making a desperate leap, 
a caught a limb and drew myself up, and in 
a few minutes I was standing by my fowl, 
which I shook from its resting place, and it 
dropped to the ground. How to get down 
myself was now another problem, as the 
hickory had sprung back to its upright posi- 
tion and was out of my reach. By carefully 
working myself out on a gmall branch, 1 
thought I might grasp the tip of the sapling, 
and swing myself down. It was a precari- 
ous undertaking, and I was crawling slowly 
along when the limb broke with a crash, to 
which I was clinging, and I was plunged 
sprawling down among the sprays of the 


hickory, fully expecting to be crushed on 
the rocks below. But I kept my presence 
of mind, and with rare dexterity I grabbed 
a springy branch that broke the force of the 
fall, so that I only received a severe jarring. 

“With my other two birds I had now about 
as big a load as I could comfortably carry, 
so I hurried away to the train, well satis- 
fied with my prize. And now, ladies and 
gentlemen, let me introduce you to Thomas 
of Arkansas.” 

As, during his recital, he had gone through 
the motions of bringing down the bird at 
his left, of whirling for the second shot, of 
dropping his double barrel and picking up 
the rifle and aiming at the gobbler, “a mere 
speck in the sky,’ his story was received 
with the most gratifying applause. 

The next day one of the guests, wishing 
to make a return feast for the Judge and 
the other members of the party, telephoned 
to Cairo to a dealer in game, with whom he 
was well acquainted, and asked if a wild 
turkey could be bought in that market, and 
if so, to send the largest and finest one to 
be gotten. 

The dealer phoned back: “You fellers up 
in Wickersham must be hell on wild tur- 
keys, for I sold a gobbler and two hens to 
Judge Kurney of your place, day before yes- 
terday, as he was going through here. What 
kind of a festival are you having up there?” 

This was too good to keep, and in half an 
hour all the guests of the previous even- 
ing’s entertainment had heard it, and, of 
course, some of them had to carry the story 
to the Judge. He was at a loss, at first, 
what to say, but finally stammered out that 
“The world is full of d—— liars.” 

After that, when the Judge became too 
breezy with his hunting episodes, it was 
only necessary to ask him to go through the 
formula of his Arkansas turkey shot to 
cause instant silence. 


Illinois. A. C. DAVIS. 


Saving the Fur Seal 


For fully ten years, the fortunes of the 
Alaskan fur seal, which once furnished a 
valuable industry, have been steadily and 
very rapidly declining. Last November the 
Camp-Fire Club of America decided to ap- 


peal to Congress, the President and the 
Cabinet for the adoption of a policy that 
would not only save the seals from further 
annihilation, but also rehabilitate an indus- 
try that instead of yielding an income now 
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inflicts an annual loss. The result is inter- 
esting in showing what can be accomplished 
in such matters by independent citizens who 
have no axes to grind. Up to date the club’s 
campaign has been remarkably successful, 
and fruitful of results. 

Sen. Joseph M. Dixon, chairman of the 
Senate committee on the conservation of 
natural resources, was chosen as the cham- 
pion of the fur seals’ cause in Congress, and 
he at once accepted the task. The Camp- 
Fire Club asked for three things. These 
were, no renewal of the lease for killing 
seals on the Pribiloo Islands for commercial 
purposes, a ten-year close season for the 
seals, and treaties with Canada, Japan and 
Russia, for the total suppression of the 
wasteful and destructive industry of killing 
seals at sea. 

On the second day of the present session 
of Congress, Senator Dixon went into ac- 
tion by introducing in the Senate a resolu- 
tion designed to secure the three objects 
named above. At the same time, the Club 
addressed formal appeals for co-operation to 
the President, the secretary of commerce 
and labor, the secretary of state, and the 
United States fish commissioner. 

On April 15th President Taft delighted 
all the friends of the fur seal by sending to 
Congress a special message strongly urging 
immediate action for the preservation and 
restoration of the fur-seal industry. At the 
same time a bill drawn by Secretary Nagel, 
and approved by the secretary of state, was 
handed to Senator Dixon, who introduced it 
in the Senate on March 17th. It repealed the 
law that required the secretary of commerce 
and labor to execute on April 30th a new 
lease for the commercial killing of seals on 
our islands, it placed the seals unreservedly 
under the control of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, to preserve or to kill as 
the secretary sees fit and it provided $150,- 
000 for the support of the 300 Aleutian na- 
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tives who hitherto have been dependent 
upon the seal-killing industry for subsist- 
ence. 

Senator Dixon’s bill was promptly passed 
by both houses of Congress, and on April 
21st it was signed by the President. By the 
abolition of commercial seal killing on our 
islands, the field has been cleared for Sec- 
retary Knox to achieve a diplomatic triumph 
by the successful negotiation of the long- 
desired treaties with Canada and Japan— 
for the suppression of pelagic sealing—that 
heretofore have been refused. Although 
Secretary Nagel has not made known the 
policy that he will pursue, it is very safe 
to predict that the harried and decimated 
seal herds, now reduced from 4,000,000 to 
about 60,000 or less will have a long and 
much-needed rest. If the killing of seals at 
sea, called “pelagic sealing,” can be stopped 
by treaty, in ten years’ time the herds will 
breed up to such a point of numbers that 
the millions will once more yield to the 
United States a large annual revenue that 
will represent profit instead of loss. 

President Taft’s wise and statesmanlike 
initiative seems destined not only to save 
a valuable national asset from being anni- 
hilated, but it also seems reasonably cer- 
tain to result in the quick termination of a 
situation that was not only extremely irri- 
tating, but had even assumed the propor- 
tions of an international disgrace. At least 
one thing is very certain: No matter what 
may be the result of Secretary Knox’s ef- 
forts to secure treaties with Canada, Japan 
and Russia, for the saving of the seals, the 
hands of the American people are now abso- 
lutely clean. We are today killing no fur seals 
whatsoever, either on land or sea; and if 
the remnant herds ever are annihilated at 
sea by Canadian and Japanese pelagic seal- 
ers, not one atom of blame for the extermi- 
nation of another valuable and interesting 
animal species ever can be laid at our door. 

New York. W. T. HORNADAY. 


A Goat and Deer Hunt in Washington 


In a personal letter to the editor (in 
which, by the way, he advises us of sending 
as a present a beautiful head of the oream- 
nos montanus), Mr. I. T. Alvord lately dwelt 
on the peculiar incidents of a mountain goat 





hunt participated in by himself and some 
friends in Washington last fall. Mr. Alvord 
is so well known to our readers as a hunter 
of Alaskan and American game that we 
have taken the liberty of making an extract 
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from his letter, which was not written for 
publication. Referring to the goat hunt he 
says: 

“Last October Ray Hardy, Leslie Titus, 
Ed Crow, Bert Alvord and I, all of Kent, 
Wash., were out in the mountains on one of 
our annual cruises, when we espied a flock 
of goats leisurely feeding among some dead 
timber close to the top of a tall mountain. 

“We hastily withdrew into some green 
timber, hid the horses which we were rid- 
ing, and planned an approach on the unsus- 
pecting goats. 

“We had quite a little argument as to 
which direction the wind was blowing, for 
the mountain was broken into many draws 
through which Old Boreas seemed blowing 
in every direction. So we planned on the 
assumption that the wind was blowing 
straight up and down and climbed for the 
goats by the most feasible route we could 
find. In fact, we deployed and sort of sur- 
rounded the mountain top, so that if they 
ran in any direction some one of us would 
meet them. 

“The plan worked all right, for upon be- 
ing rousted up by the first shot fired, the 
goats ran practically in every direction, so 
each man got his goat, or else got some 
one’s else goat, for there was one apiece 
and two to spare. Ed Crow got a goat, and 
in turn was nearly got by a goat, for the 
herd went charging his way and passed very 
close to him; when one very large:old goat 
caught sight of Ed and, bristling up his 
mane and throwing his head down, charged 
straight for him. Ed., not wishing to kill 
the goat, having already one to his credit, 
jumped quickly behind a dead tree, when 
the goat, failing to connect, went bounding 
on down the mountain. 

“Now here a strange thing happened. We, 
of course, did a good deal of climbing and 
running and were thirsty and warm, so cast- 
ing about for water I espied a faint trickle 
of moisture over a small cliff down which 
the dead goats had tumbled, and by scoop- 


ing out a little hole at the base of the cliff, 
a small collection of water was gathered. 
This we eagerly drank, securing about a 
tablespoonful at a time. I drank more than 
any of the rest, and then we all started roll- 
ing and dragging our goats down the moun- 
tain side. 

“Bert, not being with us at the time, soon 
came dragging his goat after him, and find- 
ing the little impromptu spring, of course 
stopped and drank. 

“By this time I was a good ways down 
the mountain with my goat, close to a steep 
cliff, when suddenly I became deathly sick 
—so dizzy I could hardly stand, and sick at 
my stomach. So I dropped Mr. Goat and 
let it go, and dropped down behind a solid 
rock with my feet on one side and my head 
on the other, so I could not fall, and had a 
good old sea-sick time, which reminded me 
of Hillis on the steamer Dora. 

“The goat went end over end, ker-bump, 
ker-bang, down the cliff, breaking off a 
horn and knocking a lot of bark off its 
head and nose. In about fifteen minutes I 
felt better and followed the goat, but did 
not know its horn was off until I caught 
up with it. Looking back up the rocks, I 
spied Bert above the place my goat had fal- 
len, and called to him to look out for the 
broken horn. He called back that he could 
not do it—‘he was sick—he was awful sick.’ 
To make a long story short, he was sick all 
that afternoon and night, and so were the 
other boys—sick in proportion to _ the 
amount of water they had drank. What 
was the matter with the water we do not 
know, but we know what was the matter 
with ourselves, and should we go back to 
that mountain again our enemies need not 
watch for us at that little spring. 

“We finally got to camp, looking about as 
dissipated as my goat with the mangled 
head. The water took all the hilarity out of 
our trip, so the next day we hunted deer, 
securing six among the five of us, and then 
started for home.” 


A Claimed Record Elk Head of Wyoming 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
a photograph of a mounted elk head, and 
would like to know if it is the largest ever 


killed. You will notice that the measure- 
ments are: 74-inch spread; beams, 73-inch— 
9 points each. The head was mounted by 
























S. B. Clark, taxidermist and guide, of Sher- 
idan, Wyo. It was shot by William Kapin 
near Hitteville, Wyo., in the Big Horn Range 
of the Rocky Mountains. 
Powell, Wyo. A. G. LUCIER. 
To which letter we replied as follows: 


“Mr. A. G. Lucier, Powell, Wyo. 
“Dear Sir:—Replying to your favor of the 
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26th, would say that the spread of 74 inches 
as recorded of the elk head mentioned by 
you is the largest we have ever heard of. 
Before publishing your letter we would like 
to know positively if this is a sawed head. 
You know, of course, by sawing the skull 
between the horns they can be given a 
wider spread. If you can furnish us an af- 
fidavit regarding this it will be of more 
value to the head and the owner, and more 
credit to the man who killed it; all of which 
we will be glad to publish in the magazine 
in the fullest possible manner. The largest 
elk head recorded in Roland Ward’s book 
(Records of Big Game)—which, as you 
know, is the world’s authority on record 
heads—is 68 inches spread. The length on 
outside curve of this head was 70% inches.” 


The fact that our letter to Mr. Lucier was 
written on April 1, 1910, only a couple of 
days after receipt of his, and that no reply 
has as yet been received; and the further 
fact that the alleged size of the head is 
about 6 inches wider spread than any yet 
recorded, would seem to make us believe 
that possibly there has been some mistake 
made in the measurements, or possibly that 
Mr. Lucier has been somewhat deceived as 
to these measurements.—Editor. 


Rare Shots at Wolves 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some time ago—I 
think it was in the November or December 
number of Outdoor Life,—I read an article 
regarding some fictitious (?) man who could 
make such marvelous shots that he could 
get aritelope every time at 1,500 yards. I 
am not that kind of a shot, for sometimes 
I can make marvelous misses at 100 yards, 
but I would like very muca to tell the read- 
ers of Outdoor Life about two scratch 
(please put it in capitals, so some of my 
brother sportsmen will not get it into their 
heads that it is a continuous thing) shots 
I made about two years ago. 

I had gotten over an attack of typhoid 
fever, in the Arkansas Valley of Colorado, 
and as my old father had come from Indi- 
ana to see that I did not die, I wanted to 
show him all of the good time I could be- 
fore he went back. 

A local hardware dealer had requested me 
to try a new .25 caliber Remington Auto- 
matic that they had ordered for a customer, 
and who had returned it with a complaint 





regarding its accuracy. On trying it out I 
found that the rear sight had been knocked 
out of line about 1/16 of an inch, and so I 
made it a point to line up those sights the 
first thing I did. The customer saw me with 
the rifle and inquired regarding it and upon 
a second trial purchased the rifle. About a 
week later I borrowed thai rifle again and 
father and I went down the river to inves- 
tigate some geese we had seen. After walk- 
ing about two miles I happened to look over 
to the left of the sun and saw a wolf sitting 
on top of a hill nearly in line with the edge 
of the sun. I said to father: “Dad, see that 
wolf on top of that hill?” After looking 
some time he said: “Kid, is that a wolf?” 
And on being assured that it was, he said: 
“Well, it is too far off for me to tell what 
it is.’ I said: “Well, it’s a wolf all right, 
and just watch me make him jump.” As I 
threw myself down on the ground for a 
prone position long shot, Dad said: “Kid, 
don’t do that, for if you do you will strain 
the barrel, sure as fate, or else stretch it so 
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that no one can use it again.” I just broke 
a match in two and was putting the pieces 
on top of the rear sight slide when a coyote 
appeared on top of the same hill on the 
other side of the sun. Dad, who was a rifle 
shot himself, had been taking in the dis- 
tance and said, “Kid, that is a good mile, 
if it is an inch.” [ said, “Not quite, Dad; I 
am putting it at 1,500 yards.” 

Taking good aim [ cut loose and was sur- 
prised to see the wolf drop. I swung over 
until the sights hit the coyote and cut loose 
a second time, In the meantime the coyote 
had jumped upon all four feet, and then he 


dropped. Dad said, “I’ll be damned,” and 
started to pace off the distance. I followed, 
and found it only a few yards under 1,500. 
I know that I can get quite a few bulls at 
1,000 -yards with either. of the U. S. bolt 
guns, but I don’t want either of them for 
game if I can get my hands on a Reming- 
ton Automatic, and as I own one .25 caliber 
now, and have tested it against a U. S. 
Springfield, model ’03,; with ’06 ammunition, 
up to 600 yards and found it just as accu- 
rate, there is no danger but what I can lay 
my hands on it whenever the time comes. 
California. CHARLES G. WILLIAMS. 


A Woman’s Club for Game Protection 





MRS. B. R. BUF FHAM. 


The Woman’s Wild Life Protective Club 
is the latest organization formed for the 
protection of our wild animal life. .The wo- 
men have entered so many fields of useful- 


ness in which they have scored clean hits 
that we believe this organization will be a 
big go. If, in this instance, they accom- 
plish a no greater good than influencing 
sentiment among their sex against the 
wearing of bird feathers on hats their name 
will go down in history with Audobon, Nim- 
rod and other great characters in natural 
history. ; 

Some of the work mapped out for the 
coming summer, according to a letter re- 
ceived from Mrs. B. R. Buffham of Roswell, 
N. M., secretary of the organization, is as 
follows: Influencing the passage by Con- 
gress of House Bill No. 10,276; the protec- 
tion of all migratory birds during their 
northern flight; the protection and breeding 
by our Federal Government of our wild tur- 
keys and blacktail deer; establishment of 
a national game preserve in the mountains 
of central New Mexico. 

Mrs. Buffnam will .e pleased to hear 
from lady readers of Outdoor Life. She is 
herself a deputy game warden, and wife of 
“Almo,” a writer in the sportsman press for 
many years. 


3 Wyoming Game and Hunting with Dogs 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I want to express 
my appreciation of your efforts in behalf of 
Wyoming’s game, as indicated by your let- 
ters to our governor, and by the use of 
space in Outdoor Life. Having visited the 
game country, you know the conditions and 
are therefore in a position to speak with 
conviction. 


The discussion of the subject of the pre- 
servation of our herds of elk has been 
brought to my attention and notice by a 
number of sportsmen, with the request that 
I get busy, and say something in regard to 
the winter range of the elk herds of the 
Rockies. Now you know as well as I do, 
in fact have a better knowledge, wider ac- 








quaintance and are in a better position to 
speak on that subject than I am, put this 
is the way it is put up to me: That the 
grazing of stock on all accessible ranges of 
the National Forests is responsible for tne 
starving of the elk, there being no feed left 
on the lower ranges, where the elk are ‘wont 
to feed in winter. The same applies to aeer 
and in some instances to mountain sheep. 
You can also realize where an open discus- 
sion of this phase of the subject will lead, 
so I will leave it in your hands, without sug- 
gestion or comment. 

In regard to hunting with dogs, I believe 
that it should be encouraged with rererence 
to predatory animals, including all kinds of 






After looking at the cut on page 265 of 
your March number [I dropped into Berg’s 
taxidermist establishment in Seattle (1425 
First Ave.), and he showed me a beautiful 
head with beams 61% inches; circumference 
of beam at base, 8 inches; widest spread, 






Editor Outdoor Life:—In answer to Brent 
Altsheler, Louisville, Ky., asking about hunt- 
ing in the Southwest, I wish to advise him 
to go to Mexico, any time from the Iast of 
December to the last of February. I have 
been there on four trips and found plenty 
of game, including red deer on the southern 
coast and black-tail around Durango. 

Probably the best way to go in would be 
by way of El Paso, stopping at Chihuahua, 





Editor Outdoor Life:—It is surprising to 
me that any hunter in the face of the ob- 
servation by Judge Caton of Illinois, who 
kept the Prong-horn in captivity for many 
years that any western man would doubt 
the horn-shedding of this interesting species. 
There are no better naturalists in the Unit- 
ed States than Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday of the 
New York Zoological Garden, Hon. Theo- 
doré Roosevelt and G. O. Shields. All these 
authorities admit the horn shedding. Also 
in Johnson’s Encyclopaedia under the title 
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“varmints,” but never for chasing deer or 
elk. If any effect on the latter class re- 
sulted from properly conducted varmint 
hunting with dogs, I think it would improve 
the sport, making it more of a real sport 
and less of a slaughter, by making the game 
more wary and alert than it usually is at 
the opening of the season. 

I am pleased to note the appearance of 
the new “full sized” .22 caliber revolver. For 
the past six years I have wished for a “full 
sized” revolver to use the .25 Stevens car- 
tridge, but after going through the Haines 
S. O. S. A. confab didn’t feel like starting 
anything. W. G. BUEHNER. 

Wyoming. 

















45 inches; number of points, 43. These 
points were all long, fine points. If this 
head had more spread it would certainly 
be a record-breaker in size. In Newfound- 
land the number of points always decides 
the “grade” of head. 
Washington. 








O. C. FRISBEE. 





west of which place there is good hunting. 
Then drop down to Irapuato and change 
cars at Guadalajara. Stop off at Ocattan, 
20 miles wide and 70 miles long, altitude, 
7,000 feet, where if you like fish and fowls 
you will find both. Take Mexican Central 
Railway out of Guadalajara to Ameca to 
Lake Madgelen. There is good tarpon fish- 
jing at Tampico, as well as tiger hunting, etc. 
Oklahoma. W. G. WALLACE. 











Antilocapra, Dr. David Starr Jordan, presi- 
dent of Leland Stanford, Jr., University 
speaks of the fact that “the sheaths of the 
horns are shed annually.” Capt. Jas. Gil- 
lett of Alpina, Texas wrote me in 1891 that 
he had killed a great many antelopes in 
September when on turning them over in 
skinning, the sheaths of the horns would 
slip off and leave the core covered with 
skin, hair, etc., which would be unnoticed 
at a distance. 

This fact of not shedding the core is suf- 
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ficient to explain the fact that some good 
hunters have been deceived in reference to 
horn shedding. It is strange that none of 
the African antelopes shed their horns. It 
is interesting also to note that the Rocky 
Mountain goat is an antelope instead of a 
goat. It is also interesting to note that the 
prong-horn is not a true antelope, but as 
its scientific name indicates it is an ante- 


lope-goat. The chamois of the Alps and 
other European mountains is a goat-like an- 
telope. If those men who doubt the horn- 
shedding had these facts I am sure they 
would. really enjoy having them, because 
those men, even if uneducated in sctentific 
zoology, are progressive, and would be glad 
to know the real status of this question that 
has been so often raised. 
Texas. S. W. STANFIELD. 


Sheep Near Fremont’s Peak, Wyoming 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
know what are the chances for rams near 
Fremont’s Peak, Wyo. Not having hunted 
in that particular locality would like to 
have your opinion regarding this question. 

Chicago. BIG GAME. 


Answer.—While we have never hunted on 
Fremont’s Peak, Wyo., we have hunted 
sheep on the forks of the Upper Wind Riv- 
er with success, and as that is not far from 
Fremont’s Peak we believe the latter 1s an 


excellent sheep country. In fact, we have 
friends who hunted there years ago who 
tell us that the Fremont’s Peak country in 
those days was a great country for all kinds 
of big game, including sheep.—Editor. 





F. D. Frazer, son of F. P. Frazier, a Chi- 
cago millionaire grain deaier and railroad 
man, is now in Alaska on a bear hunt, un- 
der the guidance of the same man who led 
Dick Elkins, son of Senator Elkins, when he 
secured eleven hides of the Alaska product. 


Our Teddy Has Come Home 


Africa’s great lions are now feeling quite at ease, 

As they roam about most leisurely among their native trees, 
They do not-dread the bullets of the hunter’s deadly aim, 
Or think they will be victims he is likely next to claim. 


The elephants and zebras, no ionger have a fear 

That they will be molested, for they know the coast is clear; 

No more their minds are worried, and in peace they now can roam, 
For the beasts are all “delighted,” that our Teddy has come home. 


The hippopotamus and rhinoceros do not feel the nervous strain 
That was placed upon their systems, when afraid of being slain; 
The giraffes are eating peacefully beneath a sheltering tree; 
The anxious look no more is seen—they know that they are free. 


The few the mighty nimrod left, with one accord have said, 
If he had stayed another week, we know we'd all be dead; 
We will no longer worry, nor daily fret and foam, 

But be content within our lairs, that Teddy has come home. 


We will hold a beasts’ convention and a long petition send 
To this once great, famous ruler, all hunting trips to end, 
For if he does not do so, this will surely be the case, 
That with his gun and rifle he’ll exterminate the race. 


HARRY ELLARD. 
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Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


M. L. G., Little Rock, Ark.—I am an inter- 
ested reader of “Dogdom” and find therein 
much of value. I have a question which I 
have not seen answered in this department 
and hope to be enlightened thereon. The 
pair of bird dogs I own are of different 
breeds, both about two years old, have never 
been trained much to hunt and have not 
been bred so far. They both have long ped- 
igrees—English setter and Irish setter—and 
think a cross of this kind should produce 
something real good as workers afield. Now, 
will the color of dam or sire be the most 
prominent? The bitch is white with some 
black spots; the dog, solid dark red. The 
dog is fast when out, the bitch rather slow 
and does not reach out as the dog will do. 
How am [I to pick the best two pups from 
the litter? Bitch is about due to come in 
heat for the second time and wish to breed 
then; I would, therefore, be glad to have 
information as to above in next number if 
possible. 


Answer.—Breeds of bird dogs have been 
brought to such perfection that no improve- 
ment should be expected by crossing dif- 
ferent breeds. A cross as stated would pro- 
duce fairly good hunters but be worthless 
for future breeding. Then, too, when it 
comes to making sale of bastards, the price 
to be obtained is always low because no 
one wants anything but a straight-bred dog 
nowadays, with a pedigree showing purity 
of sire and dam of that special breed. The 
first whelps of any litter are, as a rule, the 
stronger; aside of that, however, nothing 
can be said with any degree of certainty 
relative to future superiority. At the age 
of from three to four months puppies usu- 
ally exhibit inherent “quality” when taken 
afield and given a chance on game. There 
is great uncertainty as to color produced 
(red to white), and there may be all white, 
all red, as well as brinaie or roan—neither 
of those of that particular color would be 
indicative of inherent propensity of the sire 
or dam—that of parents being blended. The 
offsprings of untrained dogs may turn out 
well; as a rule, however, are inferior to 
“workers.” Inculcated training, of course, 


is never transmitted, but workers transmit 





propensity in marked degree. Crossing spe- 
cific breeds is strongly to be discouraged. 


H. F. Huntsville, Mo—My pup is ailing 
and can f.nd no assistance hereabouts, and 
therefore ask your advice. Pup is about 
seven months old and was feeling fine all 
along, till about two weeks ago he went out 
hunting with some other dogs. They ran 
all day and when my pup got home that 
night he was all in. For two days he lay 
about like dead and would scarcely eat any- 
thing. His appetite is some better but vom- 
iting usually follows after eating: is getting 
very thin and seems weak in hind parts, as 
he staggers some and can hardly get up 
after lying down. It is a well-bred dog of 
fine strain and should hate to lost him. 


Answer.—One of those cases of self-hunt- 
ing which usually turns out detrimental. 
Some pups actually run themselves to death, 
or at least overtax the system so that per- 
manent injury results. Young dogs, in con- 
junction with one or more out at the time, 
may run till they drop dead from exhaus- 
tion. Perfect rest till fully recovered, 
coupled with a tonic, such as Haberlein’s 
Tonic Pills, and careful dieting, is to be 
observed. As a rule, young dogs have 
worms in some form and that tends to 
weaken the constitution so that any severe 
exertion may bring on spasms, fits, partial 
paralysis and often instant death while 
heedlessly running afield in the chase. 


V. A. B., Moss Landing, Calif.—I live close 
to the country road and am afraid my dog 
may some day get stolen by following. How 
could I mark the dog so as to identify him 
as my property without much trouble? How 
would it do to brand him? 


Answer.—Never brand a dog—would dis- 
figure for life. A very simple and easy way 
to permanently mark a dog is to tattoo any 
desired figure into inner earflap. Use pur- 
ple indelible pencil; sharpen to fine point, 
lay ear hair-side down on smooth object, and 
with point of pencil gradually drill into and 
through the skin. This will leave a bluish 
mark. By a succession of such blue dots 
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any kind of letter or figure can be made 
which remains for life and can not be erased 
without cutting. 


T. P., Monessen, Po.—My pointer pup, 
nine months old, is of finest lineage and a 
very intelligent fellow, but has never made 
any attempt to point game birds, although 
running into some coveys a number of 
times. The question is, would it be worth 
while spending any time in training this 
pup at this time, or best wait till older? 


Answer.—Not all young bird dogs point or 
even slow up when coming onto birds till 
fully matured—about two years of age; 
some not even then without training. A long 
pedigree of itself is no guarantee of the ul- 
timate utility, however, and time with plenty 
of chance on game must solve the problem. 
To be taken afield in the company of. an- 
other dog which points steadily will arouse 
latent talent quickest. But, as this young- 
ster is intelligent and well bred, you should 
not hesitate, but go ahead and fully yard 
train to make perfectly obedient by the 
time he can be put on game next fall and 
further developed. He may come to a point 
on the jump at the first opportunity. 


W. H. G., Lincoln, Nebr.—I have a fine 
setter puppy, three months old, which I am 
keeping in the basement at night and has 
the freedom of the yard in daytime. Time 
and weather permitting I take it out for a 
walk evenings, leading on a light chain, and 
find it difficult to restrain her. She pulls 
backward and forward and will not lead at 
all properly. What will induce her to quit 
tugging so? 


Answer.—To make lead well is quite an 
easy matter, or to quit tugging on chain 
when tied to kennel, by using the. force col- 
lar a few times—it teaches the dog that it 
must cease pulling or inflict self-punish- 
ment. But why lead so young a puppy? It 
should have freedom in romping about so as 
to get the benefit of the outing—exercise. 
The housing in basement is to be discour- 
aged. Dampness therein will sooner or 
later cause skin disease, if nothing more se- 
rious—pneumonia. Supply a box kennel in 
the yard, where it will be sheltered night 
and day; keep dry, clean straw or hay 
(never excelsior) therein for bedding, which 
should be changed frequently to prevent 
parasites—fleas and lice. If another dog 
(preferably of the same size) could be 
yarded with the pup, then the two would in- 
dulge in a great deal of play and ample ex- 
ercise. A dog shut up alone will not romp 
sufficiently. If you could extend your walks 
in the evening with pup at freedom to the 
field where game birds (or any other birds 
in absence of the latter) can be found, and 
allow the youngster to hunt for and indulge 
in the frolic of chasing them, it would soon 


make the pup anxious to get out and there 
would be no need of leading on chain. More- 
over, that sort of preliminary training would 
have the desired effect of arousing instinc- 
tive qualities. 


S. H., Kansas City, Kans.—I take great 
interest in your dog department and find 
therein a lot of good advice. Now, can you. 
help me out in my dog trouble? What can 
I do to break my dog from barking and 
howling when shut up in his pen, without 
breaking his neck—which I came near doing 
several times without avail. He is four 
years old, a valuable field dog, and, of 
course, can not take him out to hunt till 
the season comes round. The neighbors 
are up in arms and I must stop the racket 
or dispose of the dog. I shall appreciate 
your suggestions. 


Answer.—If you can not make a. com- 
panion of the dog or give him access to the 
house where he may find diversion, shut up 
another dog with him for company and the 
annoyance will end. The poor fellow gets 
lonely and for want of something better to 
do sets to-barking and howling—that’s all. 
You might club the life out of him and thus 
end all, but the humane way about it is to 
make the dog reasonably comfortable and 
give him an associate for play in the en- 
closure. 

A. L. J., San Antonio, Tex.—My pointer 
is taking on flesh too fast, I think, and he 
now weighs about seventy pounds, while 
when in good working condition is but about 
fifty pounds. Of late [ have cut down his 
ration somewhat, but I hate to see him 
wanting more and act hungry. Have been 
feeding principally corn bread and boiled 
beef, very little or no raw meat. I feed 
twice a day—night and morning. I prepare 
food in this way—put about a quart of well 
baked corn bread crumbled into pot, then 
add chunk (1 pound) lean beef and water 
to cover and boil till meat is tender and 
will stir into mush. Of this a small portion 
is given in the morning and the larger part 
at night. During the warm season, of 
course, he can get but little exercise and 
must put in his time snoring in the shed. 
Would you advise cutting the ration still 
more? 


Answer.—Certainly. Half the quantity 
you are feeding should be ample and still 
keep the dog in good condition and prevent 
getting still fatter. You should make a radi- 
cal change in diet—cut out the pound of 
beef and quart of corn bread entirely during 
the hot season and substitute a more vege- 
table diet. Meat and corn bread is the best 


and strongest food for a dog who works hard 
regularly in the field, but it is too heating 
and stimulating in summer when at leisure. 
Table scraps should form the principal ra- 
tion, and that only in moderate portion. 
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A New Canoe and Boating Club for Denver 


The Rocky Mountain Canoe and Boat 
Club is the name of a water craft organiza- 
tion recently formed in Denver for pleas- 
ure. The club has acquired possession of 
Sloan’s Lake, a twin pair of lakes separat- 
ed by a narrow strip of land which will be 
removed thus giving a mile and one-half 
course for racing. This will make a very 
good course for four-oar racing shells, giv- 
ing ample room for checking the speed of 
the shell after passing over the goal line. 
The usual course is one mile. 

In addition to the shells the club and 
members will own other crafts of various 


kinds, such as the Indian canoe, and motor 
canoe, which will make it possible for the 
club to have regattas in which boats of va- 
rious kinds will contest for the honors. 

The club at present has enrolled 25 mem- 
bers who have all ordered private boats of 
various types though it is the purpose to 
considerably increase this membership. 
Plans are now being made for a club house 
to cost fifteen hundred dollars and the con- 
struction of it will begin shortly. Anyone 
interested in joining this monthly organiza- 
tion should correspond with Mr. Harold W. 
Downing, Equitable Building, Denver. 


Our Humble Apologies to Mr. Peck—A Real Live One 


Editor Outdoor Life:—1I notice in the June 
issue of your magazine, in an editorial note 
advocating a new goat’s wool fish line, made 
in St. Louis, that you allude to “the la- 
mented George W. Peck.” This is news to 
me, Why anybody should lament for me is 
beyond my comprehension. If I am a dead 
one, as you intimate, the matter has never 
been brought to my attention before, and I 
should like to be permitted to deny that I 
am very dead. For fifty years I have been 
a sportsman, and last year I shot ducks 
enough to fill a large bag—shot from Da- 
kota to Texas, and fished frequently and 
got some. My sportsman friends point with 
pride to my record as governor of Wiscon- 
sin from 1891 to 1895, in that I never al- 


lowed public business to interfere with my 
fishing and shooting. I do not want to be the 
“late lamented” if there is anything I can 
do to prevent it, and [ think my sixty years 
of enjoying the outdoors—tramping, boat- 
ing, fishing and shooting, camp and cooking 
—has been the cause of my not being “la- 
mented” long ago. If you can set me right 
as to being dead, I should consider it a spe- 
cial favor, and will continue to read your 
good old magazine, as I have done ever 
since the first issue. 

Believing that you have killed me off 
needlessly, in the close season, when all 
game should be protected. and hoping that 
you will not “Oslerize’ me any more. 

Wisconsin. GEO. W. PECK. 


Another Good Camp Stove 


Editor Outdoor Life.—Mr. Cogswell’s 
stove, illustrated in the April Outdoor Life, 
prompts me to send a diagram of a stove 
my boy and I conceived several years ago, 
on our outing trips, after trying all other 


devices. Like Mr. Cogswell, I can’t claim 
originality, although I never saw nor heard 
of one just like it 

It consists of five pieces of round iron 
one-half inch in diameter bent 26 inches 
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MR. DAVIS’ CAMP STOVE. 


No. 1—Stove rolled up. 


2—Five pieces round iron, %-in. in diameter, 
of stove-pipe iron cut 24x36 in. for top of stove. 


No. 5—Stove set up, using sheet-iron top. 


long with 12-inch drops and a piece of sheet 
iron 24x36 inches. Ordinary stovepipe fron 
is what we use. To set up: Dig a trench 
six or eight inches deep about three feet 
long for the coals and ashes to settle Into; 
then drive the standards into the ground so 
they will be in line on top about six Inches 
deep across the trench in such a position 
that the trench will be in the center of the 


Sheet-iron rolled with standards inside for transportation. No. 
bent as shown for standards. No. 


38—A piece 
No. 4—Standards driven across the trench. 


standards. Now cover the irons or stand- 
ards with the sheet iron top and bulld your 
fire, or as I usually do, build your fire first 
in the trench and then put on the top. The 
advantage is this: Your pots, frying pans 
and other utensils never get black and when 
you are ready to break camp pull up your 
iron standards and roll them up inside the 
sheet iron, black or smoked side in. 
Minn. Cc. B. DAVIS. 


A Swallow Takes a Trout Fly 


Editor Outdoor Life:—European anglers 
often relate the capture of partridge and 
other game birds on the artificial fly- while 
fishing for salmon and trout, and some re- 
cent records remind me of an incident of 
this character that happened to me onthe 
Broadhead river in Monroe county, Pennsyl- 
vania, some years ago when trout fishing 
in this delightful region. A large swallow 


(purple martin) took my fly as I made a 
backward cast, and was hooked in the 
cheek. It was not an accident on the part 
of the bird, but quite so, so far as I was 
concerned. The little victim took the lure 
thinking it a living insect. I reeled tn and 
secured the swallow as gently as possible 
and released it without serious injury. 
New York. CHARLES BRADFORD. 





Seeeens! 





The .22 Caliber Revolver Advocates Successful—Colts Ready with the Goods 


Perhaps the above title is inappropriate, 
as it is possible that the manufacturers 
would have produced the little .22 caliber 
revolvers without the agitation that has 
been going on in the columns of Outdoor 
Life for the creation of a .22 caliber revol- 
ver or automatic pistol of proper dimensions 
and of first-class manufacture, but of this 
we are inclined to be doubtful. Te be per- 
fectly plain we believe that the discussion 
that has been carried on for some time past 
in this magazine, together with the many 
letters that have been written to the Colts 
company, has been an important factor in 
the manufacturers deciding to make these 
in every way desirable arms—arms that 
many of us can not see why were not pro- 
duced years ago, and which might never 
have been made, as has been intimated, but 
for the demands made on the makers by 
practical shooters everywhere. Whether the 
above statements as to the influence, the 
requests of the revolver shooters may have 
had on the decision of the manufacturers 
are correct or not, we can not say, nor does 
it matter materially; the little guns are 
within reach of all and now it is up to those 
of us who have been advocating the pro- 
duction of a practical .22 caliber revolver to 
properly show our appreciation of the man- 
ufacturers’ efforts to please by placing or- 
ders immediately with them that they may 
receive the remuneration their due, and, 
more of importance to the shooter, that he 
may procure the revolver that he has so 
long desired, and the one that the writer 
firmly believes he will find more useful gen- 
erally than all other revolvers he may hap- 
pen to own combined. This is not calcu- 
lated to create the impression that other re- 
volvers will shortly become obsolete, due to 


the appearance of the .22 built on practical 
lines, in their midst. Our meaning is that 
these .22s will be found so generally useful 
that they will be often used for purposes 
that the other larger and more powerful re- 
volvers were often used for simply for the 
reason that more desirable ones were not 
available. The appearance of these revol- 
vers means that those—many of them at 
least—who have been reloading cartridges 
with the short range loads for their large re- 
volvers, in order to have cheaper ammuni- 
tion and charges giving lighter recoil and 
reduced report—objectionable features to a 
great many—for target shooting and small 
game hunting, will now be able to possess an 
arm using inexpensive ammunition, more de- 
sirable in some ways than the short range 
loads of the larger revolvers, and an arm that 
for practical purposes will be without a peer, 
Many have always objected to various 
charges being used in the same revolver on 
the grounds that a different adjustment of 
sights was usually required when changing 
from one to the other, and that as these dif- 
ferent charges in the same gun gave differ- 
ent reports and recoil, same was a disad- 
vantage, often causing shooters to 
flinch when changing from the light to the 
service load. These men have contended 
that it would be far better to have arms par- 
ticularly adapted to the work it was to be 
used for, and now that the practical .22 re- 
volver has at last made its appearance every 
want of the shooter can be satisfied. The 
Colts say that their .22 has all the accuracy 
possessed by their target revolvers and we 
know that that means that they will be found 
equal in accuracy to the best revolvers in 
the world. Provided the above is true it 
would be difficult to see where one would 
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have anything to gain by using the larger 
revolvers for small game shooting, or for 
target purposes at the usual ranges. 

There is nothing more certain than that 
some will be dissatisfied with these little 
arms, or the cartridges adapted to them, 
for some will be of the opinion that had 
their ideals been more closely adhered to 
the arm would have been more desirable 
from every way. Some wiil regret that they 
had not been single action, while others will 
deplore the fact that the Colt wasn’t made 
for the long rifle cartridge instead of for the 
.22 Winchester special. Again we will find 
others who would have preferred the little 
Colt in four or five inch barrels, or with 
plain instead of target sights. Still others 
who would have found their ideal in the ’91 
S. & W. chambered for some one of the pop- 
ular .22s and supplied with target stocks, 
and the writer will say right here that such 
an arm appealed to him so strongly that ef- 
forts were made to induce some of the best 
gunsmiths to undertake the task of convert- 
ing such an arm into a .22, but without be- 
ing successful. This arm being single ac 
tion, and having a very simple and durable 
mechanism, with the automatic extraction 
of shells, and carrying with it the well 
known §S. & W. material and workmanship 
—well, could any one wonder that Mr. De- 
Angelis advocated such as being the founda- 
tion on which to build the perfect .22? 

Realizing from the first, nearly, that it 
would be useless to expect manufacturers to 
attempt to satisfy the wants of individuals, 
the writer, for one, decided to be satisfied 
if the Colts would produce a .22 on the New 
Police frame, for from some little experi- 
ence with that excellent arm in the .32 cal- 
iber he thought he had a fair conception 
of its capabilities, and as a double action on 
which to build a desirable .22 was equaled 
by but one other and that was the .32 H. E. 
S. & W. 

For the benefit of those of our readers 
who may be interested in the practical .22 
revolver we might give a few facts con- 
cerning these arms. As has been stated, 


the Colt is an exact duplicate of the New 
Police Target except in the caliber, which 
is .22 Winchester Speciai—more properly 
speaking, .22 W. R. F. ‘The barrel is six 
inches in length, has target sights, and 


chambered for six cartridges. The weight 
is 22 ounces, and in the writer’s opinion 
that is not far from right. Length over all, 
10% inches, blued finish, rubber stocks. 
This arm will have the best of material, and . 
the finish will be equal to that of anything 
heretofore leaving the Colt factory—and 
users of these arms know that that is not 
surpassed by the product of any factory in 
the world. The material and workmanship 
of these .22s will no more resemble that of 
the cheap .22s which have been floating 
around on the market for so long, and by 
which many, until a closer acquaintance, 
will judge the new arms, than the cheap 
Flobert will resemble a Winchester. 

Just what the penetration of these revol- 
vers will be we can not state, but we are 
going to predict that this Colt with the W. 
R. F. cartridge will nearly, if not quite, equal 
that of the long rifle when fired in a single 
shot pistol. If this prediction should prove 
true there is nothing more certain than that 
the revolver shooter who has been looking 
for an ideal .22 will be difficult to satisfy if 
one of these fail to please him. 

From what has been written it will be 
seen that the writer has had no experience 
with the arm being considered, but from 
considerable experience with this model in 
the .32 caliber believes himself competent to 
judge pretty closely as to the merits of 
same in the smaller calibers, and to also 
state with a degree of certainty in his pre- 
dictions being verified within a few_months, 
that these .22 revolvers will be found all 
that their most ardent advocates had ever 
hoped. For target shooting, single action or 
double action, deliberate or rapid fire or for 
small game shooting for the big game hunter 
we now have what has long been desired— 
an arm neither too heavy nor yet too light, 
using the inexpensive ammunition, which 


-will enable many to become proficient in 


the use of the revolver who heretofore have 
hesitated to enter the game for this rea- 
son alone; an arm that can be carried on 
hunting and fishing trips and that will en- 
able one to while away many otherwise te- 
dious hours in camp on a stormy day at tar- 
get practice, and for this purpose alone 
many will see to it that a few hundréd cart- 
ridges are stowed away in the pack—or a 
few thousand, if thought desirable; neither 
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weight nor bulk will interfere _ seriously. 
An order will leave these “diggings” soon, 
fired straight at the Colt factory, and after 
the little shooter has been fairly tested in 
our hands we expect to hand out our im- 
pressions of the arm for the benefit of in- 
terested readers. 

As it might prove of interest we will add 
that the Smith and Wesson people have a 
new. .22 caliber built on the same general 
lines as their 1902 model of that caliber, 
but with square butt, wood stock, now ready 
for delivery in 3 and 3% inch lengths, and 
will soon be ready to furnish it with 6 inch 
barrel. The lock work is practically the 
same as their 32 H. BE. model. The 6 inch 
barrel will be supplied with target sights. 
The weights of the revolver with shorter 
barrels will be practically the same as in 
the model 1902 of .22 caliber and the new 
arm will be chambered for the same cart- 
ridges. For an arm built strictly on the 
featherweight plan we think this is certain 
to be found an excellent little gun, but to 
be perfectly frank in the matter, we think 
they would have come nearer meeting the 
approval of shooters generally had they 
produced a revolver of dimensions similar 
to the Colts. With the 6 inch barrel and 
target sights, square butt and lock work 
closely resembling the .32 H. E. model, they 
have an arm far better than the older 
model, which we presume it is to supersede. 
Looking at the matter from all points we 
can not but think that they would have 
moved wisely had they acted on Mr. DeAn- 
gelis’ suggestion and have given us a .22 
built on the popular ’91 S. A. frame, and 
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can not but believe that those shooters who 
have been looking towards the S. & W. fac- 
tory for the issuing of a practical .22 revol- 
ver will consider this new production as far 
from what they had fondly hoped for. The 
cartridges adapted to it, the grip, the 6 inch 
barrel and target sights, together with the 
well-known Smith and Wesson material and 
workmanship, will be attractive features to 
many, but the extreme light weight will not 
be viewed with favor by but few. We have 
often expressed ourselves as being opposed 
to large frame revolvers being furnished in 
small calibers, which produced arms unnec- 
essarily heavy, when arms fully as effi- 
cient in every way could be made on frames 
proportioned to the size of cartridge taken, 
but in the case of the practical .22 we be- 
lieve that to build this caliber on as small 
a frame as is possible is a mistake—the 
Colts have the practical .22 on the New Po- 
lice frame, which is a .32 in size. If it was 
considered undesirable to have produced an 
entirely new model frame for the new .22 
the S. & W. had plenty of other models of 
correct dimensions on which to build—the 
best, as was pointed out by Mr. DeAngelis 
being the ’91 model. The .32 H. E., or .38 
Perfected models, would have answered and 
met the views of the practical revolver 
shooter better than the arm built strictly 
featherweight as in the present instance. 
As intimated, if this meets with a ready 
sale, it will be due to the grip, the 6 inch 
barrel, the target sights and the inexpensive 
cartridges adapted to it, but not to its be- 
ing a featherweight. At least this is our 
opinion—we may be wrong. 


Again the Foot Pounds Question 
By Chauncey Thomas. 


I suppose I have stirred up another verbal 
hornet’s nest in claiming that the foot-pound 
is not a practical measurement in dealing 
with the striking power of bullets and with 


recoil. Just to get the drop first I quote 
an authority, one Clerk Maxwell, who has 
done things on the order of a certain man 
named Newton. His remarks do not deal 
directly with the subject we have in hand, 
bullets and recoil, but it sheds some light 
on foot-pounds vs. foot-poundals. Maxwell 
says: 

“Measurement of Work.—Work done by 
an external agent on a material system may 


be described as a change in the configura- 
tion of the system taking place under the 
action of an external force tending to pro- 
duce that change. 

“Thus, if one pound is lifted one foot from 
the ground by a man in opposition to the 
force of gravity, a certain amount of work 
is done by the man, and this quantity is 
known among engineers as one foot-pound. 

“Here the man is the external agent, the 
material system consists of the earth and 
the pound, the change of configuration is 
the increase of the distance between the 
matter of the earth and the matter of the 
pound, and the force is the upward force 
exerted by the man lifting the pound, which 
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is equal and opposite to the weight of the 
pound. To raise the pound a foot higher 
would, if gravity were a uniform force, re- 
quire exactly the same amount of work. It 
is true that gravity is not really uniform, 
but diminishes as we ascend from the 
earth’s surface, so that a foot-pound is not 
an accurately-known quantity, unless we 
specify the intensity of gravity at the place. 
But for the purpose of illustration we may 
assume that gravity is uniform for a few 
feet of ascent, and in that case the work 
done in lifting a pound would be one-foot- 
pound for every foot the pound is lifted. 

“To raise twenty pounds of water ten feet 
high requires 200 foot-pounds of work. To 
raise one pound ten feet high requires ten 
foot-pounds, and as there are twenty pounds 
the whole work is twenty times as much, or 
200 foot-pounds. 

“The quantity of work done is, therefore, 
proportional to the product of the numbers 
representing the force exerted and the dis- 
placement in the direction of the force. 

“In the case of a foot-pound the force is 
the weight of a pound—a quantity which, as 
we know, is different in different places. 
The weight of a pound expressed in abso- 
lute measure is numerically equal to the in- 
tensity of gravity, the quantity denoted by 
g, the value of which in poundals to the 
pound varies from 32.227 at the pole to 32- 
117 at the equator,-and diminishes without 
limit as we recede from the earth. In dynes 
to the gramme it varies from 978.1 to 983.1. 
Hence, in order to express in a uniform and 
consistent manner, we must multiply the 
number of foot-pounds by the number rep- 
resenting the intensity of gravity at the 
place. The work is thus reduced to foot- 
poundals. We shall always understand work 
to be measured in this manner and reck- 
oned in foot-poundals when no other system 
of measurement is mentioned. When work 
is expressed in foot-pounds the system is 
that of gravitation-measures, which is not a 
complete system unless we also know the jn- 
tensity of gravity at the place. 

“In the metrical system the unit of 
work is the erg, which is the work 
done by a dyne acting through a cen- 
timeter. There are 421393.8 ergs in a 
foot-poundal.” (Page 104, Matter and Mo- 
tion, by J. Clerk. Maxwell.) 

“Matter and Motion,” by the way, is the 
greatest book I have ever read. It can be 
had in any good bookstore for 50 cents. 
“First Principles,” by Herbert Spencer, is 
the second greatest. 

Now, quoting a respectable but far lesser 
authority, the Standard Dictionary, for the 
convenience of readers we have the follow- 


ing: 


“Foot-pound: The ordinary unit of me- 
chanical work, being the work done in mov- 
ing through one foot against the resistance 
of one pound, as in raising a pound weight 
one foot.” (Standard Dictionary.) 

“Foot-poundal: An absolute unit of work, 
being the work done in moving through one 
foot against a force of one poundal.” (Stand- 
ard Dictionary.) 

“Poundal: The British unit of force; that 
force which, acting on the mass of one 
pound for one second, increases its velocity 
by one foot per second. It is equal to the 
weight of a pound-mass divided by the ac- 
celeration of gravity—that is, 13,825 dynes, 
or about half an ounce.” (Standard Dic- 
tionary.) 

In other words, a foot-pound is lifting one 
pound one foot without regard to time—in 
a millionth part of a second or in ten mil- 
lion years—and a foot-poundal is lifting one 
pound one foot in one second. 

Action and reaction are always equal and 
in opposite directions, otherwise we have no 
science; it can be figured out that the ac- 
tion of a bullet in foot-pounds far exceeds 
the reaction of the gun in _ foot-pounds. 
Something wrong here. No matter what the 
weight of a mass some motion is impart- 
ed to it by every force acting on it, no mat- 
ter how small that force may be. A feather 
dropping one inch on the earth moves the 
earth a certain distance. 

Frankly, I doubt if the figures of the strik- 
ing power—otherwise the killing power—of 
various bullets as commonly expressed in 
foot-pounds are worth the paper they are 
printed on. And the same in regard to re- 
coil measurements as expressed in foot- 
pounds. Practical experience with various 
bullets seems to bear me cut in this dan- 
gerous—perhaps almost reckless—heresy. If 
I am wrong I know that there are plenty 
to burn me at the stake, but I'll risk it, 
and so here repeat that: doubt. 

The public is a paunch under a chinless 
vacuum, but the readers of Outdoor Life 
are a class who can get to the root of this 
striking-power-recoil-foot-pound matter, both 
in theory and in practice founded on experi- 
ments, if anybody can. Now go to it! 


Recoil and Foot-Pounds. 
“Un Signed” on page 426 of the April is- 
sue is correct. My statement that he ap- 
parently disproves is also correct. The an- 


swer to this seeming contradiction is that 
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the foot-pound is not a correct measure of 
energy. The idea that 1000 pounds falling 
1 foot is equal to 1 pound falling 1000 feet 
(or any other combination of weight and 
distance just so that, expressed in numbers 
and multiplied, they equal 1,000) is not cor- 
rect in actual practice. 

The idea of the foot-pound is useful under 
some circumstances (like the idea of the 
atom) but it must not be applied literally in 
all cases. The figures of “Un Signed” 
prove this very statement. The foot-pounds 
of the bullet are approximately 1770 while 
the foot-pounds of the gun are approximate- 
ly 6.7, while the energy exerted in opposite 
directions on gun and bullet respectively is 
necessarily equal. Thus we have 1770 and 
6.7 as measures of the same amount of en- 
ergy, which proves that our measuring 
stick is wrong. No one will attempt to deny 
that action and reaction are always equal 
and in opposite direction, and if this is true 
the foot-pound is not a correct measure- 
ment of energy under all conditions. 

I may be mistaken, but I seem to feel in 
“Un Signed” the fine, true touch of one 
“Randolph” of Montana, and that he is try- 
ing to play horse with me. If that is so 
I promptly point every finger I have right 
at the stars, for he knows more science and 
mathematics in a minute than I ever hope 
to know. My knowledge of such things I 
picked up one winter out of the public li- 
brary between midnight and dawn after a 
hard night’s newspaper work just for rest 
and amusement. With “cause and effect” in 
one hand and “action and reaction” in the 
other I can stand off the crowd, but that 
man Randolph is a bad man and can shoot 
‘em straighter and quicker than I can. 
Maybe my hunch on “Un Signed” is wrong, 
but I think so. 

Anyway, if “Un Signed” and “Randolph” 
are two different men, I believe they will 
both O. K. my statement that the foot-pound 
is not an universal measure of energy, and 
that “Un Signed” has proven that it is not. 


Recoil Experiments and Questions. 
Speaking of pocket guns and recoil, I am 
slowly coming to a conclusion that puzzles 
me: That for the same weight of gun and 
the same striking power of the bullet the 
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THE 


shorter the barrel the less the apparent re- 
coil. Notice that I say apparent recoil, be- 
cause the striking power of the gun is the 
recoil of the bullet, and the striking power 
of the bullet is the recoil of the gun, mathe- 
matically considered. 

But, theory aside, here are a few facts: 
The .41 rim-fire short (13 P.-130 L.) cart- 
tridge out of a .14-ounce double barrel Rem- 
ington derringer will about bury itself in a 
pine post. So I drilled the chamber out and 
tried the .41 rim-fire (13 P.-160 L., I under- 
stand), not the long, but just the common 
or garden variety of .41, because a long .41 
rim-fire does not grow that I know of. 


Penetration was about 1 inch to the base 
of the bullet stuck in the wood, recoil was 
what one might call light. Then I prayed 
to mine gods and tried a .41 short center- 
fire (14 P.-160 L.) in a Colt’s single-barrel 
derringer that weighs but 7 ounces. I had 
the Colt’s made over to take this cartridge 
and I expected a cut, or at least a sore hand 
when that combination went off. 


Penetration was a shade better than the 


double derringer and the kick was less. It 


was so light in the Colt’s, in spite of the 
130 grains of lead out of only a 7-ounce gun, 
that I am half-tempted to tie that wicked 
little imp to a broom handle (regards to 
the Doctor in the April issue) and try a .41 
center-fire long (21 P.-200 L.) out of it. 
From my experience with the center-fire 
short I would not be afraid to try the long 
with my hand, but caution forbids as pow- 
der and 200 grains of lead is a trifle uncer- 
tain. 

The Colt’s has a 3-inch barrel, weighs 7 
ounces and shoots 130 grains of lead, using 
the center-fire .41 short, I mean. Now let 
any one get out their Winchester catalogue 
and figure out what that load would be in a 
10-pound Winchester. It would be about five 
times as much of a load as the .45-70-405 
cartridge that kicks so delightfully. I think 
it would break the gun and floor the man. 
Now why? 

I have answered so many scalp-scratching 
questions in Outdoor Life the past two years 
that it is only fair that some one else have 
a try at it. Thousands of experiments have 
been made to test the qualities of bullets, 
but has any one ever tried out a sertes of 
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experiments from the other end of the gun, 
to test recoil? 

With the same penetration how does a 
40-inch barrel recoil compare to one of 30 
inches? Of 20 inches? Of 10 inches? How 
does caliber affect recoil, other things being 
equal? 

I notice that with practically the same 
load that my little 7-ounce, .41 caliber, 3-inch 
barrel Colt’s derringer does not jump as 
much as a .38 Smith & Wesson revolver 
weighing practically three times as much, 
as a .38 Smith & Wesson revoiver weighing 
practically three times as much, with a bar- 
rel (counting cylinder from bullet seat) only 


an inch or so longer, and that the penetra- 
tion is about the same. The .38 (21 P.-158 
L.) goes through more wood, but through 
practically no more than its smaller caliber 
and sharper point to the bullet warrants. 

Some day I'll try that .41 long center-fire 
in the little Colt’s—and then there will be 
no more amateur scientific junk in Outdoor 
Life. Meanwhile if some kind soul with a 
grouch against calf-killers will send me a 
pair of wolf-fangs, nice, long, white, sharp 
ones, to mount for a watch charm—both 
from the same Mr. Wolf, if you please— 
care of the editor, I may consent to post- 
pone the experiment for a while. 


Concerning Shot Guns 


By H. S. 


As a regular reader of Outdoor Life, one 
of the first departments [ glean is Arms and 
Ammunition, and while | find the large 
space devoted to rifles and revolvers read- 
able and interesting, I have wondered why 


the “scattergun” receives so little attention, .- 


since its devotees are “cranks” as well as 
those who can “twirl” the “six-shooter.” Mr. 
Bailey’s article in the March number refer- 
ring to the contrivance placed upon a 
“pump-gun,” while to my mind the attach- 
ment is impracticable, raises an interesting 
point which the writer has been trying to 
solve in some way which would make these 
excellent guns better field or general pur- 
pose guns. I have tried the two barrels, the 
full choke, the modified choke and the wide- 
open gun, and in a district like Texas, where 
several varieties of birds and small game 
may be found in a day afield, it is surpris- 
ing how the wrong barrel bobs up. 

The best solution I have found, and it may 
be called “a solution,” [I think, is to have 
only one full-choke barrel and carry a sup- 
ply of “Brush” shells, now successfully fur- 
nished by at least two of the large ammuni- 
tion companies. These shells are close 
enough for quail shooting in either cover or 
the open for the first shot, and can be fol- 
lowed by ordinary load for second shot, or 
if going into a scattered covey in grass 
where they. may get up all around you, you 
can use the brush loads, and that is where 
the “pump” shows its superiority over the 


Moran. 


double gun, as well as in duck shooting. It 
often happens in quest of that most inter- 
esting “twirler,” the Wilson snipe, that sev- 
eral of them will flush around you, within 
range, and that a full magazine results in a 
“busy time” for a few seconds, which leaves 


“that “I came, I saw, I conquered,” recollec- 


tion upon the sportsman’s mind, for all time, 
worth the price of a cheap gun. But in the 
hurry and excitement of action at such times 
all the “pumps” I have owned will some- 
times fail to function, and that spoils the 
“plate” above referred to. This will seldom 
if ever occur if the action is operated full 
and clear, but “‘there’s the rub.” . 

As to the proper drop. I started with 2% 
drop, then noting my wundershooting or- 
dered 2%, which seemed to help me some 
in my double guns. I am now using a pump 
raised to 15%”. The “fit” of the gun used 
has never received the proper attention yet, 
for the shooter who keeps his eyés on the 
target or bird and brings the gun to his 
shoulder instinctively, the difference of \% 
inch at the heel makes a difference of 12 to 
15 inches at forty rods, or the difference be- 
tween a kill and a miss. This has at last 
been recognized by the leading gun builders, 
or some of them, bringing out trap guns 
1 18/16” drop, standard. If any trap- 


shooter with a record shoots a gun with as 
much as 3 inches drop I should like to know 
it. Who can tell us the drop of guns used 
The foregoing cor : ‘imen- 


by the experts? 














tary reference to the pump gun does not 
mean that I do not keep my Smith ejector 


in perfect order. It has the right barrel 
one-fourth choke and left full, and as a gen- 
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eral purpose gun for the ordinary amateur, 
who likes to spot a few over the trap post 
to keep his hand in the game, is hard to 
beat, there or in the field. 


Small Game Rifles 
By “A Steady Hold” 


I look through Outdoor Life quite regu- 
_larly and note its growth from year to year. 
I am especially interested in the section de- 
voted to Arms and Ammunition and here- 
with make application for membership in 
this department. If found worthy I pledge 
myself to a cheerful obedience of all the 
laws, rules and regulations that govern each 
writer in corkscrewing his own peculiar no- 
tions into the credulity of its readers. 

The fullness of impressions without ex- 
pression leads me to offer a few remarks 
concerning the shooting of small game and 
the accouterments best adapted to this kind 
of sport. 

There is something extremely fascinating 
to me about hunting small game with the 
rifle. It brings us at once into a quiet, rest- 
ful kind of recreation where the eyes only 
need be on the alert. It is just the oppo- 
site of hunting with the shotgun, for in this 
we go thrashing along over the country with 
the fond hope of startling everything to 
wing or leg that happens to be in our path- 
way. 

I admire also the clean and scientific man- 
ner in which the little missile from the rifle 
does its work, producing the same effect, no 
matter whether the distance be ten feet or 
a hundred yards. The hit or the miss de- 
pends entirely upon the alignment of our 
sights at the instant the missile starts on 
its journey. ; 

While with the shotgun, of the distance be 
twenty paces or less the game will be liter- 
ally shot to pieces and rendered unfit for 
the table. If, on the other hand, the 
distance is fifty or sixty yards, even though 
the game be well centered, there is but 
small likelihood of its reaching the table at 
all, but will in all probability be wounded 
and lost. 

Again should it happen, as it sometimes 
does, on short hunts, that we find no game, 
we still have an opportunity of indulging in 





a delightful target practice with our rifle. 

My experience in small game _ shooting 
with the rifle compels me to look with dis- 
favor upon the .22 caliber; it lacks sufficient 
shocking power and the bullet is too deli- 
cate to hold on steadily at long range under 
adverse weather conditions. The small size 
of its rifle bore fouls too quickly, and 
some of the most popular .22 cartridges have 
other condemnatory differences under the 
.25 caliber. The .22 long rifle cartridge is 
sufficiently accurate under favorable wea- 
ther condition for small game. But the ex- 
posed portion of its bullet is circled by sev- 
eral grooves and is lubricated outside, which 
makes the bullet a very dirty one and eas- 
ily contaminated with whatever it comes in 
contact, and it is not quite nice to eat game 
shot with a dirty bullet. 

The .22-7-45 is not open to these objec- 
tions; and is an excellent killer; but its 
shell is strongly crimped into a delicate lead 
bullet, which greatly interferes with its ac- 
curacy, and a cartridge is worse than use- 
less if it is not accurate. So much game 
flies or runs away after being shot through 
with the .22 that I have entirely abandoned 
its use in shooting game. 

On the other hand, the .25 caliber car- 
tridge has a missile of sufficient size and 
weight to carry it on steadily to a hundred 
yards or more, which is about the limit of 
distance for small game shooting. 

The .25-10 Stevens rim-fire cartridge is, in 
my judgment, the best all-round cartridge 
for small game shooting. It is just about 
right in its shocking power. It is more ac- 
curate and constant in its effect than any 
other rim fire cartridge, and is clean. The 
exposed portion of its bullet is smooth, and, 
as made by the U. M. C. Co. the shell 1s not 
crimped into the bullet. 

As loaded at the factory it is just right 
for ducks, rabbits, squirrels, grouse, etc., 
and kills quickly without tearing the game 
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unduly. For quail, doves and such very 
light game a sharp-pointed bullet should be 
used. The factory does not load them in 
this manner, but the flat-nose bullets of 
the factory-loaded shells are easily replaced 
with sharp-pointed ones. I have made a lit- 
tle tool of hickory wood for seating the 
sharp-noses in these shells which does the 
work accurately and quickly. It does not 
mar their points, and it takes but a few 
minutes to change the bullets in a box of 
these cartridges. I first warm the cartridges 
—just sufficiently to soften the inside lubri- 
cant—and then, with a pair of pliers, grasp 
the bullet and twist it out of the shell, and 
seat in its place a well-lubricated sharp- 
point. These sharp-noses are of the same 
size and weight and seem to be as accurate 
as the flat-noses. 

For a long time I sharpened the flat noses 
of these bullets, turning them off with a 
sort of pencil-sharpening device, without re- 
moving them from the shells, but this cut 
away considerable of the lead, which, I 
fancied, interfered with their accuracy. I 
find it better to replace them with molded 
sharp-noses, which will not tear the small- 
est game. 

The .25-21-86 central-fire and the .25-20 Ste- 
vens central-fire cartridges are excellent and 
very accurate, but they are unnecessarily 
powerful unless we underload their capacity. 

The power of a cartridge for shooting 


small game should be only sufficient to pen- 
etrate 4 or 4% inches of dry white pine. 
This gives ample energy to hold up well as 
far as one can hold on well, and greater en- 
ergy than this only adds to the danger of 
uliseen animals and people. 

If I were asked to suggest what, in my 
judgment, would be the very best all-round 
cartridge for small game shooting, I should 
describe it something like this: 

A straight shell (straight inside) rimless, 
central-fire and of sufficient length to hold 
not more than 12 grains of black powder. 
The caliber to be either .25 or 6 mm. (pref- 
erably .25). The shell should be regularly 
loaded at the factory with both the flat-nose 
and sharp-pointed bullets. I see no necessity 
for metal-jacketed missiles other than that 
of cleanliness, in the full metal-cased ones. 
They only add to the cost, wear the barrel 
and have no advantage over the lead bul- 
lets in this short-range shooting. 

Such a cartridge as I have here described 
would of necessity be more costly than the 
rim-fire variety. But those who wisned could 
economize by reloading, using either black 
powder or some cleaner variety, and then 
the charges would cost but a small fraction 
of a cent each. 

The bullets should be firmly seated but 
there should be no crimping of the shell. 
This would fill every demand and be popular 
for practice and for shooting small game. 


Trombone and Automatic Arms 
(Concluded.) 


By Ashley A. Haines. 


In the first article, under the above title, 
the growing popularity of the trombone re- 
peaters and the advantages they possessed 
in the hands of some shooters was shown. 
The undesirable features, such as. appear- 
ance, which, due to the fact that the forearm 
does not fit up snugly to the front of re- 
ceiver as would be the case if arms of this 
type were made as suggested in the article 
mentioned, together with the facts that 
there is always more or less looseness in 
the forearm, inseparable from the type, and 
a rattling fore end on an arm no matter 
how perfect it may be in other respects is 
an undesirable feature, and lack of leverage 


in extracting tight fitting shells as often are 
encountered when reloading, and especially 
by the novice, places the trombone repeater, 
in these respects, at least, in the writer’s 
opinion, second to the lever action, though, 
as has been mentioned before, when factory 
ammunition is used, and evidently the in- 
ventors and manufacturers had no other in 
view, the trombone is surpassed in speed of 
fire by the automatic only. The first objec- 
tionable feature mentioned can be elimi- 
nated by reversing the movement (in the 
small calibers), but it is improbable that an 
arm of this type will ever be invented that 
will offer the advantages in the way of lever- 


























age in inserting or extracting tight shells 
that is possessed by the lever action This 
last statement applies to the larger calibers, 
as in the smaller sizes the matter of lever- 
age is not of such importance, as, practically 
speaking, none is required—this refers par- 
ticularly to the .22 calibers. As has been 
stated before, the best of the trombones are 
reliable when used with properly fitting 
cartridges and the arm can not be ecriti- 
cized at this point when they are used 

If it is a fact that the trombone action 
is becoming more popular daily, and none 
will dispute the statement, and that it has 
the advantage in rapidity of fire over the 
lever action when used with correct ammu- 
nition, it is no less a fact that there is an 
increasing demand for automatic rifles, and 
that these have their advantages over the 
trombone in rapidity of fire just as the 
trombone has over the lever action. 

It is not among hunters only that the au- 
tomatic rifle finds its advocates for, for 
some time, this has been attracting the at- 
tention of the miltiary authorities of the 
world and there seems, to be nothing so cer- 
tain as the adoption of the automatic rifle 
for the armies of every nation of importance 
on the globe, and it might not be so very 
far from the truth to predict that this will 
occur within a period of not more than five 
years. As to whether this will prove a fact 
or not none can, of course, state with cer- 
tainty, but from present indications it would 
seem that such might be not only possible 
but almost a certainty. As to whether the 
automatic as a military arm would be better 
in the hands of the average soldier, or not, 
I do not pretend to say, as this is a matter 
that does not interest me in the slightest, 
but it seems doubtful if it would be as good 
as a hand operated arm, as, when shooting 
under battle conditions, judging from what 
one can learn, many of the soldiers seem to 
have but one idea in mind and that is to 
load and fire with the greatest speed possi- 
ble, without regard to hitting anything in 
particular. When using the slower oper- 
ated arms there were far too many random 
shots fired; what will be the result when 
the automatic rifle is placed in the average 
soldier’s hands can be easily predicted. 
Given a few hundred rounds of cartridges, 
it is doubtful if an automatic rifle, in the 
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hands of an excited man, would be of any 
more value than a piece of gas pipe after a 
few minutes’ use at the front. But as stated 
before, this phase of the question doesn’t in- 
terest me; tnerefore, will proceed. 

It will be perfectly plain to any one that 
in an arm in which the speed of fire is en- 
tirely under control of the trigger finger, 
must be more rapid in operation than any 
other type, and that those who may have 
found the lever or trombone repeaters diffi- 
cult to manipulate readily and rapidly will 
be certain to see the advantages to be found 
in the automatic and at once adopt it. From 
this it must not be inferred that from this 
class can all the users of the automatics be 
enumerated, for many of the champions and 
experts in the use of the hand-functioned 
arms have adopted them and it would be dif- 
ficult to convince them that there was any 
way in which they could be materially im- 
proved. 

But right here it might be said that, like 
the trombone, the automatic has its weak 
as well as its strong points. In appearance 
there is but one that will compare favorably 
with some of the hand-operated arms, and 
that is the .22 Winchester Automatic, un- 
questionably one of the mest desirable little 
arms ever made for the purposes intended. 
When one considers the many desirable feat- 
ures possessed by some of the larger cali- 
bers of this type one can not but think that 
the designers could have improved them in 
outline—an unsymmetrical arm, however ac- 
curate or reliable, can never appeal to the 
discriminating purchaser as will the one 
properly proportioned—and few of the auto- 
matics can be said to be so designed. Most 
of them seem to be too short and bulky, re- 
sulting in a “breech heavy” feeling when in 
the hands, or on the shoulder. Made with 
barrels from two to four inches longer would 
have changed the balance for the better, 
and while in the existing mechanisms it 
might have been found difficult to have re- 
duced the dimensions at receiver or fore- 
arm, this alone would have improved the ap- 
pearance of the arms being considered. 

In all arms of the automatic class some 
means must be provided for hand-operating 
the arm. It has always seemed to the writer 
that, although several methods have been 
employed, the very best has been over 
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looked—the well-known and reliable finger 
lever. sut first it might be well to mention 
the different ways now in use to accomplish 
this necessary act, and their short-comings 
as I see them. 

In some a bolt knob attached to the 
breech bolt is used to open the breech for 
filling the magazine, cleaning or inspecting 
the barrel, or for opening the action for load- 
ing the first cartridge in the chamber. In 
case of the arm failing to function automati- 
cally this method is depended on to put the 
arm in working shape again. In other arms 
of the automatic class an operating sleeve 
at front of forearm and projecting beyond 
same is used for the same purpose, while 
in another arm, just now appearing on the 
market, the forearm itself is used for this 
purpose—at least I so understand, for I 
might say that I have not seen this arm as 
yet. In all three of the ways mentioned 
above for operating these arms by hand 
there can be mentioned cbjectionable feat- 
ures and a remedy suggested. In the first 
the projecting bolt knob moves as the gun 
is used as an automatic, and nearly any one 
will admit that all outside parts to an auto- 
matic that move as the arm is used as an 
automatic are undesirable features that 
should be eliminated is possible. A hammer 
gun appeals to me, but I should hesitate to 
purchase an automatic rifle with an outside 
hammer that was thrown back with a slam 
every time the arm was fired. Hence, auto- 
matics should be hammerless. It is true that 
accidents would rarely happen to the expe- 
rienced shooter from outside moving parts 
on automatic arms, but there are the care- 
less ones, and these are the very shooters 
inventors should have in mind when design- 
ing new arms. In those automatics pro- 
vided with the operating sleeve projecting 
beyond the forearm the result does not im- 
prove the appearance of the arm. In the 
ones having the trombone action or forearm 
to use in hand-operating the arm, the same 
objections can be raised as in the strictly 
trombone operated arms—the appearance is 
against it and if the forearm is loose, as in 
the case of most trombone repeaters, there 
is the objectionable rattle; both undesirable 
features. 

But not considering any of the above as 
undesirable, there is still another com- 


plaint to be lodged against all three—there 
is practically no leverage in any of them to 
extract, or force into the chamber, a tight 
shell or cartridge—ana the lever applied to 
the automatic for operating the automatic 
in emergencies like these seems to be the 
only solution. It might be well to state 
that the strongest lever would be of no use 
if the gun was provided with a weak ex- 
tractor; therefore an extractor sutiiciently 
strong should be used on the arm [I have in 
mind. 

Before proceeding farther it might be 
mentioned that the only difficulty I have 
ever encountered in the large caliber auto- 
matics from the arm failing to function 
properly from tight shells was in reloaded 
cartridges—ammunition the guns were never 
intended to handle—and in these instances 
have seen the bolt drive the deformed shell 
partly into the chamber so tightly that a 
2x4 scantling was required to drive the bolt 
open and put the gun in working trim again. 
This is not saying that reloaded cartridges 
can not be used satisfactorily in any of the 
automatics as now made; [ simply state 
that a deformed cartridge will cause trouble 
in these arms, and that most of these cart- 
ridges will be found among those that have 
been reloaded—the majority of these the 
work of inexperienced shooters, and that if 
the automatic arm can be provided with a 
lever to operate the mechanism when for 
any reason the arm may fail to work auto- 
matically, we will have as nearly a perfect 
arm of this type as we are ever likely to 
have. 

Some three years ago this lever scheme 
was mentioned in a letter to one of the best 
posted gun men living, and his opinion asked 
as to the value of same if it could be suc- 
cessfully applied to the automatics, and in 
reply he stated that one of the weak points 
of most of the old time single shot rifles 
was to be found in the inability of most of 
them to successfully extract swollen shells, 
and that the popularity of the old Sharps 
was due more than anything else to its 
strong cartridge ejecting mechanism, and 
that in his opinion manufacturers might 
find it desirable to apply the lever to the 
automatics as I had suggested, which would 
certainly dispose of the difficulties men- 
tioned by offering the surest way of speed- 
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ily removing the cause and putting the arm 
in commission again as an automatic 

At first it would seem like an impossibil- 
ity to use the lever in an automatic arm, but 
I am quite positive that 1f inventors will de- 
vote a little thought to the problem they 
will not find it ditficult to so arrange the 
parts that the gun can be used independ- 
ently of the lever as an _ automatic, 
yet be ready for instant use as a hand 
functioned arm when it might for any 
reason fail to function as an automatic, In 
order for this to be possible the lever would 
be used to open the bolt and hold it open 
when it was desired to fill the magazine, 
clean or inspect the barrel and to force the 
first cartridge into the chamber, but to 
have no connection with the bolt when 
lever was fully closed. To accomplish 
this, the last part of the closing mo- 
tion would leave the end of the lever 
free of the breech bolt, and end of lever 
would not connect with bolt, when it was 
used to open the action, until the lever was 
partly opened, when it would engage with 
bolt and draw it to the rear, and, if pro- 
vided with as strong an extractor as it 
should be, the tight shell that might be in 
the chamber, which in the ordinary auto- 
matic would render the arm useless until 
removed by hammering with a block of 
weod, would cheerfully “come” when the 
word was given. Just as this is “lost mo- 
tion” in the unlocking of the breech bolt of 
the hand functioned repeater, there would 
be “lost motion” in the first downward 
movement of the fever in the automatic 
when used to open the breech bolt, but it 
must not be understood that this lever would 
have anything to do with locking the bolt, 
as that is a separate proposition entirely, as 
the lever’s sole duty is to move the bolt 
when the arm for any reason might fail to 
respond automatically, and—to keep out of 
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the way when not needed. 

Now for the advantages: If I have made 
my meaning clear it will be seen that the 
automatic provided with a lever to serve 
as a means of operating the arm by hand 
would be provided with a means certain to 
put the arm in condition to be used as an 
automatic in case of failure to repeat auto- 
matically by the throw of the lever as in the 
strictly lever action repeaters, and would 
have the advantage over any automatic now 
made in extracting deformed shells that 
might be driven partly into the chamber by 
the forward thrust of the breech bolt (just 
how tightly a deformed cartridge will be 
wedged in the chamber from this thrust of 
the bolt sent forward by the heavy action 
spring must be seen to be appreciated), that 
could not be extracted, in many instances, 
in the ordinary automatic without being 
driven out with a block ef wood, or other 
weight. This throw of the lever could be 
accomplished in the fractional part of a 
second, the cause of the stoppage removed, 
and automatic fire proceeded with as 
though nothing had happened. There would 
be no vacant space between the front end 
of the receiver, as in an automatic, with the 
rattling forearm for hand operating; the 
forearm would fit up closely as in the ordi- 
nary lever repeater, and be as neat and at- 
tractive in appearance as any arm in this 
respect. No protruding overating sleeve in 
front of forearm, and no projecting bolt han- 
dle attached to the breecn bolt to move as 
the bolt moves—in other words, no outside 
moving parts when used as an automatic. 

In closing it is only proper that I repeat 
that my criticism of the automatics as now 
made relates to appearance and the possi- 
bility of jamming from deformed shells. 
Used with the factory cartridges, or proper- 
ly reloaded ones, no trouble need be appre- 
hended. : 


Marble’s Nitro-Solvent Oil and Anti-Rust Ropes 


By Harry 


I notice numerous inquiries among your 
readers for an oil or lubricant suitable for 
use on firearms using smokeless powder. 
As I wish to say a word in praise of a first- 
class article, will give my experience with 
Marble’s nitro-solvent oil and anti-rust ropes, 





T. Gillaland 


invented by C. L. Bradley and manufactured 
by the Marble Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, 
Mich. I use the .38-55 cartridge loaded with 
“Sharpshooter” smokeless powder, in -my 
hunting rifle. 

I notice Mr. Stevenson, in an article some 
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time ago in Outdoor Life pronounced the 
action of above brand of powder more 
severe on a rifle barrel than any other. I 
have experienced no difficulty whatever in 
keeping the barrel in absolutely perfect con- 
dition by the use of the nitro-solvent oil 
and anti-rust ropes. I use the oil and ropes 
in my Colt’s revolver and Marlin pump-gun 
also. 

My method of using it is to clean the arm 
thoroughly with cloths soaked in the oil, 
and wipe dry. Then apply your anti-rust 


rope (to the bore) which has been thor- 
oughly saturated with the oil. The arm can 
then be laid away for one month, or one 
year, with no danger of pitting or rusting. 
I use the Winchester gun grease for the out- 
side metal parts of arm, as the body is 
heavier, and does not evaporate as rapidly 
as the oil. I think firearms should be 
stored in a place where the temperature is 
about the same at all times. I keep my 
gun-cabinet in a dry room in which there 
is no heat of an artificial nature. 


The ’06 Springfield Cartridge with Soft Point Bullet 
By C. L. Gilman 


As Mr. Haines has so firmly but kindly 
said, he and I are considerably disagreed as 
to the relative merits of the .25 R. F. and 
the .22 W. R. F. as revolver cartridges. 1 
am willing to admit this fully and freely. 
Furthermore, I beg leave to add that I be- 
lieve that between us we have gotten the 
facts in the matter pretty accurately estab- 
lished and left nothing over save a matter 
of opinion. Moreover, as we say in the news- 
paper business when we are young and don’t 
know better, “a pleasant time was had” 

But this is not written primarily to pick 
up the pieces of the rim-fire revolver discus- 
sion. I refuse to admit that it has been a “con- 
troversy.” Several times of late I have noted 
in Outdoor Life comments on the New 
Springfield, chambered for the ’06 car- 
tridge, to the effect that it would be an ex- 
cellent sporting rifle were a soft-point load 
available. 


Such a cartridge is on the market and I 
have used it considerably on the target be- 
sides carrying it on one hunting trip which 
was a success—aside from the fact that the 
game evinced no sporting spirit at all. It 
is made by the Winchester people and is 
loaded with a 220-grain soft-point bullet. It 
functions freely through the magazine. 

Trying it on the range I found it neces- 
sary to shove my rear sight up to the 550- 
yard mark to connect with the bullet at 200 
yards. This is something of an advantage 
as, using the “battle sight’”—supposedly 
good for 520 yards—this load shoots pretty 
close to the line of sight anywhere from 50 
to 150 yards. 

Never having had a chance to turn it 
loose on game, I can’t say what its stopping 
power may be. It did things to a 6-inch 
birch trunk which gave me a whole lot of 
respect for it. 


Prefers the Short Range Loads for Small Game 
By J. H. R. 


Some time ago there appeared in Outdoor 
Life a good article on the use and possibili- 
ties of the pistol as an adjunct to the hunt- 
ing rifle and for use under various condi- 
tions where a rifle would be too heavy or 
bulky; the writer was certainly an expert 
shot with small arms, and were we all cap- 
able of making such groups as he, the pistol 
and revolver would assume a value out of 
all proportion, in comparison to other arms, 
to that possessed at present. 

Unfortunately it takes so much practice 


to enable the average hunter to make such 
groups that few attain such proficiency, and 
as a consequence the pistol isn’t in it when 
compared with the short range load for the 
big game gun. The pistol adds one more weap- 
on to the hunter’s outfit to carry, care for and 
clean, and the .22 caliber makes almost as 
loud a report as the .30 short range car- 
tridge; often when one needs grouse the 
worst they will fly into high trees, or Into 
dark thickets, where one is at a decided dis- 
advantage, and the result is that many 
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wounded birds escape. I lost ten birds 
when shooting a pistol to one when using 
the short range load for the .30, and I am 
a fair shot with the pistol, as average hunt- 
ers go. I’ve been out with men who—using 
pistols—lost more than fifty per cent. of 
the birds shot at, and most of them easy 
shots, too. The escape of wounded game 
is one of the too many tragedies of the 
woods nowadays and every hunter should do 
all in his power to see that such mishaps 
are reduced to the minimum. 

Practice with big game rifles tends to pro- 
ficiency in manipulation and accuracy In 
shooting, and the use of the home-loaded 
short range cartridge has more than doubled 
the value of my rifles. Success in killing 
big game depends upon one’s ability to 
place the shots in the right spot, and a 
little practice at a can thrown into the air 
with the hunting rifle helps out wonderfully 
when a buck gets up and tries to break the 
record; and such practice will seldom be 
obtained with the high power loads on ac- 
count of the cost of the ammunition. 
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When I go out for big game I carry about 
eight short-range cartridges that cost me 
less than %-cent each to load, and when I 
see a grouse it takes but an instant tc in- 
sert a cartridge and adjust the sights, and 
then I can kill the bird—not cripple it and 
let it get away. I use a peep sight, but I 
have often thought that the handiest sight 
for such work would be a_ hinged rear 
crotch sight, one leaf of which would be the 
right height for the regular load, and the 
other for the short-range load; but I rever 
have seen any such advertised. 

Some use the supplemental chamber, but 
the cartridges cost more, the loading is 
awkward and the accuracy would not satis- 
fy anyone who is critical in regard to such 
matters. 

Of course a little knowledge and horse 
sense are necessary in order to reload suc- 
cessfully, but the Ideal company, who ad- 
vertise in Outdoor Life makes it so easy for 
the novice, with their intelligent catalogue 
and their patience in answering questions, 
that they should have the gratitude of all 
who reload. 


The .38 S. & W. Perfected as a Pocket Gun 
By Maurice H. Decker 


While a few cranks upon the revolver 
subject recognize and are perfectly aware 
of the lack of stopping power and energy 
of any cartridge smaller than the .45, the 
majority of business men, express messen- 
gers and members of the police force who 
carry pocket guns still pin their faith to the 
.32 and .38 Smith & Wesson and Colt’s Po- 
lice calibers. The utter inadequacy of the 
.22 when it comes down to grim reality is 
so apparent that any further mention along 
that line is unnecessary. “Young Americas” 
do very nicely for Fourth of July celebra- 
tions and blank-burning in Wild West 
shows, but when it comes to depending 
upon them sometimes to the extent of 
one’s life—please excuse me. The .38 car- 
tridge is a good pocket caliber as far as it 
goes, and will usually satisfy the man who 
depends upon the effectiveness of his 
weapon more by its appearance than its 
performance. Speaking of intimidating 
weapons, a friend of mine some time ago 
purchased a .45 New Service with 4%-inch 





barrel on the strength of its ostentatious 
propensities and respect-compelling bore, 
but after he had fired it once with the full 
load he was perfectly willing to dispose of 
the arm for half-price. 

The Smith & Wesson hammerless revol- 
ver with 4-inch barrel is, I believe, the most 
popular pocket gun among shooters of high- 
class weapons, but for this purpose I find 
it to possess several undesirable details of 
construction. The absence of an exposed 
hammer and the element of safety embod- 
ied therein is the only talking point of im- 
portance in the favor of this gun. It in no 
particular quickens the speed with which 
the first shot can be fired, for an ordinary 
double-action revolver is equally as fast. As 
regards safety the modern hammer pocket 
weapons in the hands of a man familiar with 
weapons (and no other should carry a re- 
volver) is, I think, just as least liable to ex- 
plode accidentally or prematurely. Nobody 
could wish for anything more secure from 
accidents than those models equipped with 
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the Colt positive lock or the rebound block 
as present in the S. & W. model 1909. The 
absence of a hammer on the New Departure 
is a valuable feature in the sense that it 
eliminates fouling with the clothing or hol- 
ster when drawing in moments fraught with 
excitement, but loses importance when I 
find that the ordinary hammer gun draws 
just as cleanly from a stiff black leather 
holster carried in and fastened to the hip 
pocket. The shoulder type of holster is 
equally as convenient and easy to draw from 
besides being somewhat more accessible. 
The hammerless feature of this Smith & 
Wesson is undesirable, on the count of its 
making target practice practically impossi- 
ble, at least uncomfortable, for the arm has to 
be used as a double-action for each shot. 
This is a detriment to fine shooting, and, 
furthermore, if a good, efficient weapon can 
be obtained for pocket use, which is equally 
suitable for occasional target practice, there 
is no reason why this model should not be 
chosen and favored by the shooter as an 
all round gun. When attacked, or if held 
up, a man draws his hammerless Smith & 
Wesson hurriedly, the chances are about 
even that in his excitement he will not 
grasp its handle properly, and some deadly 
delay is experienced before the weapon can 
be shifted in his hand, the safety lever cor- 
rectly compressed and the arm discharged. 
Any safety arrangement, trigger lock or like 
device on a pocket or personal defense 
weapon is a detriment to and accelerates 
the speed with which the arm can be drawn 
and fired and this is the main reason the 
present automatic models are not popular 
with real gun-men and disciples of the 
single-action army. 


The new Smith & Wesson model 1909 .38 
perfected appeals to me as the best arm of 
its caliber upon the market. It is a splen- 
did pocket weapon and is equally adapted 
to such target practice as is practical with 
a pocket gun. This model is an improve- 
ment over the other and older Smith & Wes- 
son revolvers in many particulars. The 


frame is heavier and stronger than the ordi- 
nary double-action gun, yet does not exceed 
the limit of comfortable pocket proportions 
and the system of locking and maintaining 
the cylinder in correct alignment with the 
I think the stock 


barrel is par excellence. 


of this revolver is the best-shaped and bet- 
ter adapted to pocket use than any of the 
swing-out cylinder revolvers, even those pos- 
sessing the world-famed Colt grip. This lat- 
ter is perhaps superior to any other when 
placed on a heavy arm for belt use, but for 
carrying a concealed weapon upon one’s 
person a more rounded stock is best. The 
cut away handle of the old Colt’s double- 
action rod-ejecting guns will never be ex- 
celled for this purpose. The S. & W. .38 
perfected will compare favorably with any 
arm of its size and caliber made in this or 
other countries. I used for a few months 
the Webley Mark III. revolver in .38 cali- 
ber and which is conceded by many to be 
the most perfect revolver made in England 
and is carried by the London police. Its 
only good feature, as far as I could deter- 
mine, was the shape of the hammer, which 
appealed to me and induced me to purchase 
this specimen. Taken as a whole, however, 
I think the S. & W. model ’09 is superior 
in all particulars, for the spur of the ham- 
mer of the foreigner was sure to catch in 
one’s pocket when drawing, and the bar- 
rel and stock were both much too short. 


I prefer the tip-up cylinder jointed-frame 
type of revolver for a pocket weapon when 
represented in such an excellent arm asthe 
.38 Perfected, and when the load used is 
no more powerful than this S. & W. car- 
tridge. The ease and speed of extracting 
and loading is second to none and being 
left handed this system is more convenient 
to use for me than the swing-out type, and 
the easy removal of the clyinder permits of 
scrupulous cleaning of its bearing. 

The action of the Model 1909 is the very 
acme of smoothness and this is the first 
revolver to my knowledge which contains 
the more durable and unbreakable coiled 
spiral springs. In balance and hang, this 
model can “put one over” on any other ham- 
mer or hammerless jointed-frame gun and 
if you have been using any of the cheaper 
makes of revolvers, that sell for less than 
$10 each, a brief experience in handling this 
weapon will be a revelation to you. The 
exterior appearance of the model ’09 is 
much neater and of trimmer outlines than 
any similar type of arm. As regards ac- 
curacy, with the 4-inch barrel this gun is 
capable of placing its five shots in a 2-inch 





























circle at 12 yards. The 4-inch length I pre- 
fer for all-round pocket use and find it bet- 
ter for practice shooting. Although the nick- 
el-plated firlish is considered by some as 
more durable, I prefer the blued, for it has 
been my experience that the former rests 
more easily and quickly and shows corrosion 
more than the other. 

In buying a pocket gun remember the best 
is none too good and while I do not regard 
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the .38 caliber as possessing sufficient 
power for all emergencies, the .38 Perfected 
will, I believe, behave more satisfactorily 
than any other of similar caliber. Such an 
arm will last a lifetime and is a permanent 
investment. The cheaper models I have 
found otherwise, for [ tried out and dis- 
carded three of them before I gained wis- 
dom in this respect. 


Loads for the .38-44 S. & W. 
By M. A. W. 


In your April number I see that someone 
else has the same kind of troubles that I 
have had with the .38-44 S. & W. target 
revolver. That is, he could not get car- 
tridges loaded with smokeless powder, and 
the black powder makes a nasty mess to 
shoot, as the gun must be cleaned so often. 
I got around the trouble for three or four 
years by loading shells by hand. After 
some experimenting with powders and loads, 
I found that DuPont No. 2 Rifle Smokeless 
powder gave the most satisfactory results, 
loading 7% grains by weight, and either 
making my own bullets with about 1-30 tin, 
or, what was better, buying the factory-made 
bullets. : 

After all the trouble, I found that the 
shells would only stand about four or five 
shots before they became so expanded that 
the bullets would not stay in place without 
making a stop in them at the first groove 
of the bullet. This probobly interfered 
somewhat with the accuracy of the charge, 
but still I had no trouble in getting rabbit 
heads at 20 yards or ground-squirrels at the 
same distance. However, I have now 
thrown away all my shells, and am avoid- 
ing trouble by using .38 Special cartridges 


as they come from the factory, and can see 
no diminution in accuracy. The .38 short 
will not shoot with any accuracy at all in 
this weapon as there is too much space be- 
tween the mouth of the shell and the be- 
ginning of the rifling. 

I am not really an expert shot, but still 
can hold my own with most of them, and 
think that this old gun is just about right. 
‘Of course I have had this one some years, 
and have the trigger pull just to suit me, 
and use a Lyman ivory bead front sight. I 
can get them with it at ranges of 25 to 50 
yards. I refer particularly to shooting 
ground-squirrels, which are a nuisance 
where I-live. At 100 yards good shooting 
can be done with either the factory ca 
tridge or the .38 Special and very little over 
holding is required, in fact the tendency is 
to hold too high at this distance. 

In shooting 100 yards I hold on the mark, 
while at 40 or 50 yards I have the gun 
sighted so as to hold about two inches low. 
This holding, like that on target, enables 
one to see what he is shooting at much bet- 
ter than when sighted to hold exactly on the 
spot that you want to hit. 


The Lubricated Wire Patched Bullet 
By W. Mittendorf 


I am an enthusiastic rifle shooter and en- 
joy the many interesting letters that you 
are publishing in your magazine every 
month. I have recently tried with keen in- 
terest and great satisfaction the new lubri- 
cated, wire-patched bullet now being manu- 
factured at Napa, Calif. I found them sec- 
ond to none in accuracy and striking power. 
In testing the .38-55 H. P. bullets in a Sav- 





age rifle I used the regular metal-patched 
bullet, the Ideal patent gas-check bullet and 
the new lubricated wire-patched bullets. ] 
loaded my shells with 24 grains Laflin & 
Rand “Lightning” Smokeless powder. 

To determine the difference in striking 
power I used a steel plate 44-inch thick. 

At 15 feet from the muzzle of the rifle 
the Ideal gas check bullet fired against the 
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plate showed the same energy, but being 
cast from an alloy the bullet was too brit- 
tle to hold its own against the impact, broke 
to pieces and made only a slight indenta- 
tion. The metal patch bullet showed an im- 
mense increase in penetrating power, but 
the patch apparently split before the bullet 
could get through the steel plate, although 
the plate had been seriously dented and 
partly broken on the back side. The wire 
patched bullet charged with the same kind 
and quantity of powder and fired from the 
same rifle and under exactly the same con- 
ditions, shot a clean hole through the plate, 
showing that this type of bullet develops 
more energy, and being wound with 


wire, can hold its own against a %-inch 
steel plate at 1700 feet per second. The 
bullet was, of course, badly mutilated, but 
the rear part having the wire wrapping was 
nearly round. The wire being broken In a 
few places, but yet round the lead core. 
With factory loaded ammunition this rifle 
develops 16385 foot-pounds energy at 1710 
feet per second. By loading my shells with 
the same quantity and kind of powder and 
using the new wire patched bullet I get more 
energy, greater velocity and penetration, 
with the wear on the rifle barrel reduced 
almost to nothing because there is nothing 
that comes in contact with the barrel but 
a cotton-covered copper wire jacket, and 
that lubricated. 


Will Mr. De Angelis Please Answer? 
By E! Medico 


I am a news stand subscriber and never 
miss a number of your most excellent mag- 
azine, and it is a most welcome visitor to 
my office as it seems to bring with it the 
odor of the pines, the music of the hidden 
brook and, above all, the atmosphere of 
good fellowship. 

I have been gréatly interested in the dis- 
cussion relative to a .22 caliber reyolver of 
practical size, and, like hundreds, nay, I be- 
lieve, thousands, of others, I have long de- 
sired one of sufficient weight, strictly high 
grade and sighted with target sights. Why 
the S. & W. people, who probably make the 
most popular .22 caliber target pistol ever 
placed on the market, do not give us the 
same in the revolver, passes my understand- 
ing, for all that would be necessary, would 
be to change the caliber of their 1891 model 
and slightly modify the extractor arms. 
The cylinder is just the right length for the 
.22 Winchester Special. 

Will Mr. De Angelis and others tell us if 
the following is practical: To take the S. 
& W. .22 single-shot barrel, cut away the 
part below the barrel that occupies the 
place of the cylinder; then take a ’91 model 
.388 caliber cylinder, bush it to the .22 cali- 


ber cartridge and make such changes in the 
extractor as would be necessary. It seems 
to me it could be easily done and without 
much expense. 

The ideal, however, it seems to me, would 
be an automatic pistol with stationary six- 
inch barrel, fine target sights, ample grip, 
and handling the Winchester .22 Special or 
long rifle cartridge. This pistol, with a 
smooth, easy trigger pull, finely finished, 
would be a winner and command an enor- 
mous sale. Hammerless, of course. 

I am thinking along these lines, but will 
not do much with it until I bave perfected 
my rifle, which you will hear about in due 
season through Outdoor Life. I’ll give you 
just a hint. It will settle the bolt vs. lever 
action, for it will be both. That’s all now. 

The March number of Outdoor Life has 
just come and I see that Mr. De Angelis and 
a Mr. Stow has similar ideas as myself as 
to the advisability of changing the ’91 model 
S. & W. to use the .22 cartridge. Mr. 
Stow’s suggestion, however, to use the .22 
cylinder as now made, I fear is not practi- 
cal, as it seems to me to be too small, but 
the .38 cylinder could easily be bushed. As 
to the hinge wearing loose, any good 
gunsmith could tighten it in a few minutes. 


Prefers the D. A. Gun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am specially in- 
terested in the articles on the pistol and re- 
volver in your magazine. 


In the January 


number I noticed that quite a number of 
men preferred the single action to the dou- 
ble-action revolvers. Of course I can read- 
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ily understand a man wanting the single- 
action for a target gun. In the article, “The 
Pocket Gun,” by Mr. Thomas, I notice that 
he prefers the Colt .45 single-action for the 
holster, but I don’t understand why the Colt 
New Service .45, double-action, would not 
more than fill the bill, as it would have the 
advantage of a quicker shot if the revolver 
were not cocked; danger being unexpected. 
He who signs himself “.41 S. A. C.” and Mr. 
Gilman seem to look on the more recent 
D. A. models with disfavor. 

I have two single-action Smith & Wesson 
revolvers and soon expect to become the 
possessor of a Colt Army Special, as I think 
the double-action revolver far superior to 
S. A. type for general use. I understand 
that the D. A. is a trifle more complicated. 

I should consider it a great favor if some 


one would explain the advantages of the | 
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single-action to me; for all the men I have 

referred to have, I am sure, had more ex- 

perience in this matter than I have, 
Maryland. DAVID PLATT. 





{[Note.—The merits of the single and dou- 
ble-action revolvers is a subject that was sc 
thoroughly threshed out in this department 
the past few years that we doubt very much 
as to the wisdom of the matter being re- 
vived. If Mr. Platt will procure back num- 
bers of Outdoor Life, running back three 
or four years, he will undoubtedly find much 
of interest concerning both types of arms he 
mentions. The writer favored the single- 
action, but cheerfully admits that the double- 
action guns (the best of them) as now made, 
are far superior to those turned out a few 
years ago, and had as good double-action 
guns been within reach then as can now be 
had, far less criticism would have been of- 
fered concerning them.—Editor.] 


The Danger of Cheap Arms in the Hands of the Boy 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A few days ago 
Clay George, a 12-year-old boy, was shooting 
a very cheap .22 rifle bought from a mail 
order house for $1.25. I noticed the poor 
construction of the affair and warned the 
lad that it looked dangerous to shoot .22 
longs in, although it was marked on the 
barrel, “dead shot .22 long” (no maker’s 
name). 

The boy gave me his longs for a box of 
shorts, but happened to have one long in his 


pocket, which later he put in the gun to 
kill a chicken, with the result that it blew 
back and threw a piece of the shell clear 
through his right eye—and the eye had to 
be taken out. What a shame that such 
fire arms are for sale—and especially that 
they are agvertised and sold to boys that 
do not realize the danger. The manufact- 
urers as well as the retailer of such dan- 
gerous guns should be made liable for heavy 
damages. SAM STEVENS. 
New Mexico. 


Not Guilty 


As all of the readers of Outdoor Life 
know who read Mr. De Angelis’ article, “A 
Scissors Shark Exposed,” that appeared in 
the last number, the writer has been guilty 
of editing the Arms and Ammunition depart- 
ment for something over a year, but he 
wishes to state right here that he was not 
guilty of one thing that the readers will 
charge him with—that of permitting the 
words “great” and “good” to be coupled 
with his name as in the article referred to 
by Mr. De Angelis. No; the writer lays no 


The S. & W. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The enclosed lettei 
from the Smith & Wesson regarding .22 cal- 


claim to distinctions of this nature and had 
he had his way in the matter such refer- 
rences would invariably be “cut out;” but 
in the present instance lie pleads “Not 
guilty,” pointing to Mr. McGuire as the cul- 
prit, at the same time warning Mr. De An- 
gelis to be a little more careful in future 
when the writer’s name is being considered. 
The quotation referred fo by Mr. De An 
gelis as being from a letter from Mr. Kane 
was from a letter of Lieut. Whelen’s. 
ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


People Awake 


iber revolvers may be of interest to your 
readers. I would be pleased. to see their 
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new model] .22 placed on the market soon. 
I know their weapons are carefully made. I 
“dissected” a .32 Smith & Wesson the other 
day and had a look at its “insides” and 
was delighted to see how simply, yet per- 
fectly (mechanically) it was constructed. I 
wish some of our higher-grade American 
gun-makers would get out a three-barrel gun 
of 20 or 28-gauge for the double barrels and 
.22 caliber for the rifle barrel, latter to take 
.22 short, long or long rifle, whole gun made 
as light as is consistent with safety, barrels 
24 or 26 inches long, one barrel modified, 
other cylinder. Such a gun with a .22 cali- 
ber revolver, 6-inch barrel, a good fishing 
rod, and Outdoor Life, would form a com- 
bination hard to beat for campers-out, 
Missouri. DR. A. WINDSOR. 


The letter from Smith & Wesson follows 
in part: 

“Your letter of the 19th inst. received, 
and in reply beg to say that we do not man- 
ufacture at the present time, nor have we 
in stock, a .22 caliber revolver with a 5 or 
6-inch barrel, and cannot, therefore, furnish 
what is wanted in this direction. 


“We could not supply alonger barrel than 
3%-inch for one of our .22 hand-ejecting re- 
volvers shown on page 36 of catalogue re- 
cently mailed you. 

“We might add, however, that we are at 
present at work on a new model .22 caliber 
revolver which we intend to equip With a 6- 
inch barrel; just when this will be ready for 
the market we are unable to state.” 


Agrees with Mr. De Angelis 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Permit a revolver 
crank from this part of the world to speak 
a word in regard to the proposed .22 re- 
volver. 

In my opinion, Mr. Pascal De Angelis in 
the March Outdoor Life suggested the 
“Ideal” little hunting and target arm, to- 
wit: The Smith & Wesson, single-action, 
"91 model, handling the .22 W. .R. F., which 
cartridge is so very clean to handle, with its 
inside lubricant and ample power. Another 
feature of the tip-up style of arm is the fact 
that it permits of being cleaned from the 
breech, which is very important. Still an- 
other feature is, it would interchange with 
the single shot barrel, as is now used on 
this action, which we all know is the world’s 
best .22 single-shot pistol. 

In regard to the opinion held by some, of 
this arm’s liability to shoot loose, will state 


that my experience with same shows to my 
mind the error of such opinion. I have fired 
hundreds of standard factory loads and tar- 
get loads, squibs loaded by myself by the 
thousands, from a .38 caliber of this model 
in the six years that I have owned same, 
and it gives me pleasure to state that the 
little gun is in fine condition today, breeches 
up tight and rigid and works like a watch. 
Now I would love the .22 as proposed, on 
the Colt Police Positive frame. I would cer- 
tainly have one, if they are put on the mar- 
ket, but I believe Mr. De Angelis has spo- 
ken wisely and I now defy any of you to 
suggest a combination for our .22 that will 
equal his. Now if all the cranks who are 
of the same opinion as Mr. De Angelis—and 
I’ll bet there are a host of them—will make 
their wants known, we will soon have our 
little gun. “FORT WORTH.” 
Texas. 


Specification for the Purchase of Barrel Steel for the Ross Rifle 


(As the following may prove of interest 
to many who have been asking for informa- 
tion concerning the Ross rifle we take 
pleasure in printing it for the benefit of our 
readers.—Editor.) 

The material to be simple carbon steel, 
made by either the bessemer, open hearth, 
or crucible process. To be homogeneous, 
All waste from 


free from flaws, greys, etc. 


greys, flaws, etc., to be exchanged by the 
contractor. 
Chemical Analysis. 


CO GOS Br tn 55 3 be Kp Sie eiedd 0.50 
MG Ss cy whet oa ein coameek bees 0.15 to 0.25 
IN 2 i i et yg ahs a 1.00 to 2.00 
Phosphorus, not above ................. 0.06 
SO Ok GOON ho iisiecices fine es 0.08 
PI 5 Saas Ree oe ininkew on knoe None 




















Physical properties in a two-inch test 
piece— 

Yield point—70,000 to 75,000 Ibs. per 
square inch. 

Ultimate stress—100,000 to 125,000. 

Extension, per cent.—not less than 15. 

Contraction of area, per cent.—Not less 
than 35. 

This steel must have no hard points, or 
pins, and act satisfactorily in drilling, bor- 
ing and turning, and in all particulars to be 
to the entire satisfaction of the purchaser, 
otherwise the flat cost of labor, plus 10% 
which has been expended by the Ross Rifle 
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Company, on any material which has the 
above mentioned defects, shall be refunded 
by the contractor. In the event of the con- 
tractor and the Ross Rifle Company not 
coming to an agreement, each will appoint 
an arbitrator, whose decision, if unanimous, 
shall be final, while in the event of a dif- 
ference between them, the two arbitrators 
so named shall name a third, and the de- 
cision of any two of the three shall be bind- 
ing. 

Sir Charles Ross reserves the right to 
name the government inspector as his in- 
spector. 


Recommends the .32 Special 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reply to the re- 
quest of L. H. Friend in the March !ssue 
of Outdoor Life that users of the .32 Win- 
chester advise him as to this arm on big 
game, I might say now that I, like Mr. 
Friend, am not a big game hunter, but I 
have owned a .32 Special for several years, 
getting one soon after they were placed on 
the market. This rifle proved very satis- 
factory in every way on all game I ever 
had the opportunity to test it on, the lJarg- 
est being deer. I sold this rifle to my 


brother, who is still the owner of same, and 
he has used it successfully on elk and black 
bear in the big game country of Wyoming. 
I couldn’t get along without the .32 Spccial, 
therefore purchased another with which I 
have also scored nicely on deer, as 1 gen- 
erally get one, though they don’t all do so 
well, as we only have six days in which to 
hunt them. I would consider this a good 
gun for all game, unless it would be “Old 
Silvertip.” “VERMONT.” 


Will Users of the Standard Please Answer? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would be pleased 
to hear from some one through your maga- 
zine who has used the new Standard rifle. 
Am particularly anxious to learn.something 
as to its accuracy and how it compares with 


the Remington autoloading rifle, which I 
know is large enough for the largest grizzly 
in Montana. Can it be recommended as 
a safe and reliable arm? How long has this 
rifle been on the market? 

Mont. GEO. F. PETERS. 


The Proposed .22 Revolver and the Luger Pistol 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In regards the pro- 
posed .22 caliber revolver. I believe the 
S. & W. .32 caliber long 1902 model fitted 
with a square butt like the 1905 model S. 
& W. and bored for .22 caliber Winchester 
Special would be the .22 caliber revolver 
without a fault, from a target shooter’s 
standpoint. 

I have a .30 caliber Luger and always 


thought it was a dandy till I read some of 
the letters published in Outdoor Life and 
found out what a poor pistol I owned; funny 
she never clogged or missed fire all the 
while I had the pistol and shot it some 
(about 600 times), too. Can do better shoot- 
ing with the Luger than with a revolver any 
day. A READER. 
Mich. 


Dimensions of Cylinders Required for Eight, Nine and Ten-Shot 


The following cuts relative to the size of 
cylinders required for eight, nine and ten- 
shot .22 caliber revolvers, were furnished us 


have preferred made by the S. & W. com- 





by Mr. J. N. Johnson, Seattle, together with 
a drawing of a revolver such as he would 
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pany. This is not shown, as both the Colt 
and S. & W. people have the revolvers of 
this caliber now ready for delivery, and, of 
course, any suggestions concerning such 


xX 
OO 


2 


arms would now be too late to receive con- 
sideration. We would remark that much of 
interest in connection with this subject was 
omitted from the Arms and Ammunition de- 


partment this month as it seemed unneces- 
sary to publish anything more, however ex- 
cellent, relating to the manufacture of an 
arm shooters had been clamoring for after 


DO, XO 


O) 
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the makers were ready to “deliver the 
goods.” More of interest concerning these 
little arms will be found in another part of 
this department. 


Will Owners of the .351 Winchester Please Answer? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I should like to 
ask through the columns of Outdoor Life the 
opinion of users of the .351 Winchester self- 
loading rifle. I have a new one, and with 
the exception of a little target practice have 
had no opportunity of using it. Having been 


accustomed to a 26-inch barrel .30-30, it 
seems a:fficult to get accustomed to the 
shorter gun, although the weight is about 
the same, The rifle fits well and undoubt- 
edly strikes a terrible blow. 

Nebraska. J. R. WARD. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


“Krupp.”—No address.—I have a $75 (list 
price) shotgun with Krupp fluid steel bar- 
rels, full choke, which gives me a great deal 
of trouble to clean. I use Winchester Leader 
shells with DuPont powder and chilled shot, 
and Marble’s Nitro-Solvent oil and Marble’s 
shotgun cleaner, with steel spring and brass 
washers, and it often takes me an hour to 
properly get the burnt powder and lead out 
of the gun, even after having run an oily 
cloth through the barrels before leaving the 
field. Most of my trouble is with lead in 
the choke. I wrote the factory and they ad- 
vised “3-in-1” oil and a Tomlinson cleaner, 
but after using the cleaner for ten minutes 
or more in the choke could not see that the 
amount of lead had been diminished to any 
appreciable extent. Now, can you tell me 
whether Krupp steel barreis are more diffi- 
cult to clean than Damascus? Whether the 
continued use of Marble’s cleaner could have 
any bad effect on the barrels? Also of any 
better way to keep my gun clean. I would 
greatly appreciate some help, as [ have re- 
ceived none from the factory. 

Answer.—The “3-in-1” oil is a good clean- 
er, but it will not necessarily remove lead. 


Ordinary vaseline that can be purchased at 
any drug store is a good preventive of rust, 
as is also Winchester gun grease. The dif- 
ficulty in cleaning is undoubtedly due to the 
barrels having become slightly corroded on 
the inside, in other words, roughened up, so 
that the lead and burnt powder cling to the 
inside of the barrels. If a gun is as bright 
as it should be, nitro powder can be used 
in it and the gun put away for a day or two 
(some claim) when it will clean out without 
difficulty; but we would advise cleaning 
soon after using. Krupp barrels will not 
corrode any quicker than Damascus or twist 
barrels. It is possible that some oil has 
been used that was cut with acid, and the 
acid not entirely eliminated from the oil, in 
which event a gun will continue to rust even 
after being oiled. Referring to a letter re- 
ceived from the makers of the popular Ith- 
aca guns (to whom we have often been in- 
debted for information concerning shot- 
guns), relating to difficulty in cleaning bar- 
rels in a condition similar to yours, we 
quote as follows: 


“We would advise screwing the barrels 
into a vise, fastening them by the lug of the 








cate: 


























barrels, with a cloth wrapped around the 
lug, take a good, stout hickory wiper with 
a rag on the end of it soaked in oil, cover 
it well with powdered pumice stone, which 
can be bought at a drug store, then use a 
lot of elbow grease and give the barrels a 
thorough scouring. Do this every time the 
gun is used for a few times, and if it does 
not brighten up, the barrels better be sent 
to some factory to be polished.” 


J. M. R., Denver, Colo.—I would like to 
learn through your columns of different 
loads for the .82 Winchester Special. Would 
prefer “bulk” smokeless and black powders. 


Answer.— The factory charge is 25.5 grains 
Lightning powder, which gives a velocity to 
the 170 grain factory bullet of 2050 feet per 
second. With the soft point bullet the pene- 
tration is 12 %g-inch pine boards at 15 feet 
from muzzle, and 45 boards with the full 
metal patched bullet. Energy, 1585 foot 
pounds. As you evidently refer to low pres- 
sure charges in reloading we would suggest 
Ideal bullet No. 321232 and 16 grains weight 
Du Pont o. 1, or same bullet with 14 grains 
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Marksman, Thirty-three grains weight 
King’s semi-smokeless powder (size of grain 
C. G.) with this bullet is especially to be 
recommended, while for black 40 grains F. 
G. “Du Pont Rifle,” American Powder Mills 
“Rifle Cartridge No. 3, Hazzard “Kentucky 
Rifle” F. F. G. will prove satisfactory. Amer- 
ican Powder Mills Rifle Cartridge No. 2 can 
also be used. 


Ellis W. Honeyman, Morenci, Arizona.—l 
would like to learn tnrough your columns 
how to reload .45 caliber Colt shells for 
light work at ranges from 20 to 25 yards. | 
wish to use smokeless powder. Is round 
ball desirable for this kind of shooting? 


Answer.—Ideal bullet No. 457130 and 8 
grains Du Pont smokeless shotgun powder 
is a very accurate load for the ranges men- 
t-oned. This, we believe, has made the 
best recorded score at 20 yards. The round 
ball can also be used, and accurate shoot- 
ing secured with same, but the conical bul- 

. let is generally preferred by those who find 
“use for such light charges. With round ball 
Buse from 3 to 4 grains Du Pont No. 1 or 2. 





Chas. W. Bergener, Rochester, N. Y.—I 
own a New U. S. .30 caliber Springfield 
rifle and am exceedingly pleased with the 
results I have obtained What I would like 
to know, is, how do the several Mausers, es- 
pecially the Sauer-Mause~ ind the several 
Mannlichers and our own American Savage 
of the same, or nearly so, calibers compare 
as a target rifle with the Springfield; also 
the Ross? That is for accuracy, range, ve- 
locity and trajectory. 

How do the foreign telescopes, such as 
the “Voigtlander,” compare with the Stev- 
ens, grade for grade? 

Who would fit a sporting rifle stock to 
my Springfield? 


Answer.—We are not prepared to answer 
all the questions asked by Mr. Bergener, but 
give the best we have at hand, hoping that 
some of our readers who may have had ex- 
perience with the various arms referred to 
may be sufficiently interested in the mat- 
ter to give our inquirer the rest of the in- 
formation requested. To begin with, we 
think that it has been pretty clearly dem- 
onstrated that there are no rifles superior in 
point of accuracy at any range to the New 


Springfield. There are rifles giving higher 
_velocities than it, but none, so far as we 
know, that excels it in accuracy. The veloc- 
ity of the New Springfield is from 2700 to 
2750 feet per second. The .303 Savage is a 
very accurate cartridge, but, of course, can 
not be expected to show the accuracy of the 
other sizes mentioned at the longer ranges. 
Velocity of this rifle, 2000 feet per second. 
Energy, 1514 foot pounds. Penetration, soft 
point bullet, 14 %-inch pine boards. Full 
metal patched bullet, 41 boards. 


Trajectory of bullet— 

100 yards trajectory. Height at 50 yards, 
1.34 inches. 

200 yards trajectory. Height at 100 yards, 
6.32 inches. 

300 yards trajectory. Height at 150 yards, 
16.93 inches. 

Velocity of the .280 Ross is given at from 
3000 to 3100 feet per second, and is said to 
be very accurate. The .303 Ross, using the 
.303 British cartridge, gives a velocity of 
2000 feet. Muzzle energy, .280 Ross with 
160 grain bullet, 3050 foot pounds. Energy, 
.303 British, 1833 foot pounds. 


Ballistics of —— mean 








7 mm. 8 mm. 9 mm. 
Maximum range ............ 4500 yards 4500 yards 4500 yards 
Meee TONED in Keo ee ce kee 3000 yards 3000 yards 3000 yards 
Point blank range .......... 300 yards 300 yards 300 yards 
Muzzle velocity ............. 2300 feet 2080 feet 2100 feet’ 
Muzzle energy .....:......- 2025 foot pounds 2218 foot pounds 2700 foot pounds 
Weight of bullet ............ 170 grains 236 grains 281 grains 


The above table of ballistics from Ameri- 
can agents’ circular of the 7 mm., 8 mm., 
and 9 mm. rifles. We have heard that Von 
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Lengerke & Detmold, New York City, are 
prepared to make sporting stocks for the 
New Springfield. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


FOR AUGUST 


Will be another of the record-breaking numbers for which this publication 
has become noted. It will contain stories of world-wide interest to readers 4 
of recreative inclinations in general, and in attractiveness will not be out- i} 
shone by any of its predecessors. 

In this connection we have the pleasure of announcing for publication 
in a fall month a realistic story, elaborately illustrated, from the pen of that 
peer of sportsmen, Hon. W. E. Humphrey, Congressman from Washington, 
on a whale hunt in the Arctic, as well as a series of big game articles on 
one of Mr. Humphrey’s Alaskan trips up the Stickene River, Alaska—up to 
that time the most successful hunting trip participated in by any hunter in 
that region. 

Some of the stories selected for publication in the August issue are: 


HUNTING THE MUSK-OXEN 
By Frank Charles Hennessey 
Everyone interested in the country of the Midnight Sun, and in that 
traversed by Harry Whitney and the explorers, Com. Peary and Dr. Cook, 


will want to read Mr. Hennessey’s story of a successful hunt for the most 
prized of American game. 


HIGHEST PEAKS OF THE AMERICAS 

By Day Allen Willey i) 

Mr. Willey’s masterful style and the fact that he always writes from 
personal knowledge or actual experience, places an added value on his stories. . 


Mr. Willey deals in the ascent of mountains from 17,000 to 23,000 feet, and 
tells us some things that most of us never before knew. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE BIG HORN 
By Frank Lewis 
Mr. Lewis tells us of a successful hunt in the Lillooet District, to which 


paradise many eyes are now turned. His story is liberally illustrated with 
photographs of that country and game killed there. 


TWO YEARS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
By John Floyd Norris 


Mr. Norris is not a new contributor to these pages. He has hunted much 

. for big game, and especially in South Africa. He relates the terrible effects 

of an encounter with a water buffalo, and tells of many incidents about the 
country that are highly instructive. 


LIVING ABOVE TIMBERLINE | 
) 


} BT 


Sa 








By M. E. Soth 


Those who are curious about the effects of a long residence at extreme 
elevations (Mrs. Soth tells of life on the summit of Pike’s Peak) wil! be in- 
terested in reading this story. Mrs. Soth tells of the incidents, excitements, 
the pleasures and the trials of living continuously on this grand old moun- 
tain, from early spring until winter sets in. It is liberally illustrated. 


HUNTING BRUIN IN COLORADO 
By Adam Breede 


This story describes a successful bear hunt in Colorado under the guid- 
ance of that intrepid hunter, Steve Elkins. Mr. Breede is a big game hunter 
of recognized prowess, and what he writes is always written understandingly. 








Among the other stories will be “A Record Sunfish”’—(weight, 3,500 Ibs.), 1 
by Ernest Windle; “Peter Botts’ Bite,” by the irrepressible Crowell, and “Ar ° 
October Hunt,” by Pau! Brandreth. ' 
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Some New Books ; 


The Channel Islands, by Chas. F. 
L. §.; illustrated; 397 pages; $2 net; A. C 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


Not everyone realizes the extraordinary 
charm of the islands just off the coast of 
Southern California, that they are wild 
flower gardens when the East is snow- 
bound. Winter and summer, they are great 
national playgrounds of the people, where in 
winter one may bask in mild yet bracing air 
and in summer find life in the open, with 
semi-tropical surroundings, yet without ex- 
treme heat or humidity. Dr, Holder has a 
great reputation as a sportsman and as an 
authority on deep sea fishing. Naturally 
these subjects are to the fore in this delight- 
ful volume, but the personal interest is just 
as strong. He says: “I have endeavored to 
present a clear picture of some of the pas- 
times and delights of this great playground, 
and I can wish the sport-loving reader no 
greater luck than that sometime he or she 
may with the lightest tackle troll for the 
tuna, yellowtail or sea bass on these azure 
seas.” 


“Songs from the Sage Brush,” by Kather- 
ine Fall Pettey, is a collection of simple 
verses with a tang of the desert land in 
which they were written—all of them sug- 
gestive of the big outdoors. Decided pathos 
breathes through the lines of her dog-poems. 
One effort, “The Beasts of the Field,” shows 





MRS. KATHERINE FALL PETTEY, 


marked individuality, and is suggestive of a 
heart full of love for.animals. This is pre- 
sented in a swinging, forceful rhythm and is 
courageously conceived. Mrs. Pettey’s pleas- 
ing verses, and also some of her prose, have 
delighted our readers for years. Our June 
number contained a pathetic conception from 
her pen in “Just Stickin’ Around,” while this 
number has a delightful piece of verse en- 
titled “The Aristocratic Orphan,” written by 
her. The little book will be a worthy addi- 
tion to one’s den or favorite reading corner of 
the home. 


The Song of the Wolf, by Frank H. Mayer; 
RI ates $1.50; Moffat, Yard & Co., New 
ork. 


Probably there is no other writer whose 
work is more familiar to the readers of Out- 
door Life than that of Frank Mayer. Over 


Holder, F. 


twenty years ago he came into our life and 
since then he has been out of it but little, 
for during that time he has been associated 
with us in business, socially and in the 
field. We have known him as ranchman, 
cowman, assayer, surveyor, hunter, editor, 
salesman, publisher and lastly—his predom- 
inant art—literateur. He is a man of learn- 
ing—a character of the West—in fact, a part 
of the great West in whose environment he 
has spent nearly all his life. His work, 
“The Song of the Wolf,” is a spirited novel 
of range life in the West. It is a straight- 
forward, powerful and very unusual tale, 
simply told, as primitive in its motives and 
its passions as the land of its action and the 
life it so wonderfully portrays. It is ex- 
tremely exciting and will hold any reader to 
its strong, logical finish. The scene is laid 
on the C Bar Ranch, with a Yale-bred cow- 
boy for hero. The two women are also 
Easterners, but one at least of them be- 
comes, with the hero, saturated with the 
spirit and joy of Western life. The original 
frontier characters are extremely real and, 
ranchman and desperado alike, altogether 
fascinating. 


Camp Cookery, by Horace Kephart; 154 
pages; $1.00; The Outing Publishing Co., 
New York. 


The value of Mr. Kephart’s books is en- 
hanced by the fact that, like the diary of an 
explorer, they are written on the scene— 
“while the fever’s in the blood.” Mr. Kep- 
hart’s studio is generally under a tent or by 
the camp fire. Everybody who read the 
manuscript of “Camp Cookery” was enthusi- 
astic. “The less a man carries in his pack, 
the more he must carry in his head,” says 
Mr. Kephart. This book tells what a man 
should carry in both pack and head. Every 
step is traced—the selection of provisions 
and utensils, with the kind and quantity of 
each, the preparation of game, the building 
of fires, the cooking of every conceivable 
kind of food that the camp outfit or woods, 
fields or streams may provide—even to the 
making of desserts. 


Beyond the Mexican Sierras, by Dillon Wal- 
lace; illustrated; 291 pages; $2 net: A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


Mr. Dillon Wallace, of “Labrador Trail’ 
fame, is enthusiastic over Mexico, the great- 
est of all equal areas in its hemisphere in 
natural wealth, climate and scenery, and 
most romantic in its history. He makes his 
reader most vividly aware of a practically 
untouched land of promise, with incompar- 
able snow-capped mountain heights, vast 
plains, picturesque villages, ancient ruins and 
historic towns. For the huntsman he pic- 
tures “an ideal hunting ground in these 
primeval solitudes, for it is a wilderness 
abounding in game, and almost unknown and 
unexplored.” The book is the first written 
in English dealing with those parts of West- 
ern Mexico which were the main objects of 


,the author’s journey. 


Excursions of a Book-Lover, by Frederic R. 
Marvin; 331 pages; $1.50 net; Sherman, 
French & Co., Boston. 


A happy title has indeed been chosen for 
Dr, Marvin’s new book, for these “Excursions 
of a Book-lover” betoken literary pilgrim- 
ages of rare interest and charm—on person- 
ally conducted tours ideally planned, the 
tourist and his guide forming a very select 
party of two. And the guide will be found 
not only thoroughly informed concerning the 
regions to be traversed, but quite agreeable 
and companionable as well, employing ever 
with ease and grace the best of the King’s 
English. Diversity of scenery and an ever- 
changing view render the journey interest- 
ing at every turn, and enjoyable from be- 
ginning to end. 


(Above books for sale by Outdoor Life—postage extra.) 






































Quite a surprise was sprung on the sport- 
ing goods trade during the past month by 
the announcement of the sale of the Ideal 
Mfg. Co., of New Haven, Conn., to the Marlin 
Firearms Co., of the same city. Probably no 
company of firearms manufacturers is better 
adapted to handle the extensive Ideal busi- 








J. H. BARLOW, 


Retiring Proprietor of the Ideal Mfg. Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


ness than the Marlin people, and therefore, 
inasmuch as Mr. Barlow had decided to re- 
tire, it will come as a pleasing bit of news 
that the Marlin company should be the lucky 
one to succeed him. 

While Mr. Barlow had for nearly thirty 
years been at the head of the Ideal company, 
and while during its earlier years he was 
compelled to give the business his unceasing 
attention, yet during the later years of its 


THE MARLIN COMPANY TAKES OVER THE IDEAL MFG. CO. 





success he had it so well systematized, and 
the various departments under the control 
of such efficient managers, that lately the 
business has almost been capable of running 
itself. Under the stimulus and influence that 
will be put back of it by the Marlin com- 
pany we may even expect greater things 
from it than in the past, if new ideas and 
hustle count for anything. 

We take pleasure in publishing herewith 
announcements from Mr. Barlow and the 
Marlin company respectively and presage for 
the old customers of Mr. Barlow just as 
courteous and efficient services under the 
Marlin management as they have heretofore 
received from the Ideal. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


This is to certify that I, John H. Barlow, 
have sold to the Marlin Firearms Co., of the 
city of New Haven, Connecticut, my entire 
business, the name of which is known to the 
general hardware and sporting goods trade 
throughout the country as the Ideal Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Monday, May 16th, 1910, the Marlin Fire- 
arms Co. take over all of the machinery, 
tools, stock, fixtures and good will of the 
Ideal Mfg. Co. They will continue the man- 
ufacture of the well known Ideal cartridge 
reloading implements for rifles, pistols and 
shotguns. 

I have been manufacturing these tools that 
have been furnished to shooters through the 
various channels for the past twenty-six 
years, during which time I have naturally 
made some friends among the jobbers, smal! 
dealers and individual shooters. 

As my business progressed in the past, I 
have been pleased to announce new Ideal 
bullets, tools and devices of the various kinds 
as they have been brought out from time to 
time, but this my last announcement is made 
with many feelings of regret. I have heard 
it stated that there are no friendships in 
business, and that “business is business,” but 
I for one am pleased to say that my business 
for the last quarter of a century among the 
shooters and sporting goods fraternity, while 
not furnishing me with a sufficient quantity 
of this world’s goods to entitle me to be con- 
sidered as a rich man in dollars and cents. 
has indeed made me rich in friendships, and 
to these my many friends, jobbers, small 
deaJers and individual shooters, and all of 
the shooting fraternity, who will still be in- 
terested in the Ideal reloading tools, I am 
pleased to say they will be taken care of by 
the Marlin Firearms Co. of New Haven, Conn 

It is not necessary for me to say a word 
in recommending The Marlin Firearms Co. to 
the trade or the shooters in general. The 
name “Marlin” is a sufficient guarantee that 
the Ideal tools which will be made by the 
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Mertis Firearms Co., will continue to be 
‘Ideal.” 

Thanking all.my past friends among the 
trade and the shooters in general for their 
many kindnesses, it is with feelings of re- 
gret that I say good bye to them, and at the 
same time with feelings of pleasure that I 
recommend them to the future care of the 
Marlin Firearms Co, 

Yours respectfully, 
J. H. BARLOW. 


To the Trade and to all Users of Reloading 

Implements: 

During the past twenty-six years we have 
been more closely in touch with Mr. Barlow 
and his work than any other firm in the 
country. We have sold and used his tools, 
endorsed his methods, helped him in his ex- 


periments, and have at all times been in full 
sympathy with his aims. We are therefore 
in a position to fully appreciate the scope, 
the importance and the possibilities of this 
work. 

As we will have the full mechanical equip- 
ment of the Ideal Mfg. Co., with their entire 
force of skilled workmen and with Mr. Jos- 
eph A. Derby (who has been assistant man- 
ager for the past fifteen years), in charge 
of this branch of the work, we can readily 
maintain the Ideal standard of quality and 
efficiency. Back of this we have our larger 
manufacturing and distributing facilities, in- 
suring prompt and satisfactory service on all 
orders. 

We solicit your correspondence and your 
orders, to which we promise careful atten- 
tion. Yours respectfully, 

THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 








Trading Post of the Gallup Mercantile Co. (Gallup, N. M.), on Navajo Reservation. 
(See their advertisement this issue.) 


THE MARION ROADSTER. 


A sample model of the Marion Roadster 
was shown in Denver last month at the show- 
rooms of the agents, the Overland Automo- 
bile Co., 1516 Broadway. The car created 
quite a sensation among local motor enthusi- 





asts. If there are not a large number of 
these machines sold the coming *year, we 
shall miss our guess, for it seems to com- 
pletely fill the bill for both rough-shod en- 


durance and speed, two essentials most nec- 
essary in a roadster, 

This model is extremely low and rakish 
in appearance, and is pravided with a large 
tank in the rear for twemty gallons of gas- 
oline and five gallons of oil. A large pump 
located at the left of the driver’s seat is pro- 
vided for forcing additional oil to the crank 
ease. The entire car is finished in vermilion, 
with the exception of the fenders, which are 
in black. With these exceptions, and the 
fact that the wheel base is ten inches short- 
er than the regular model, making a faster 
and easier handled car.on curves, this car is 


‘similar to the regular Model 10, already de- 


scribed in these pages. 

The speed is from four to sixty-five miles 
an hour on the high gear; weight, 2,250 
pounds fully equipped; price, $1,850 factory; 
horse power, 40. Write for catalog to either 
the Willys-Overland Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
or the Overland Automobile Co., Denver. 


A BARBLESS HOOK. 


We are giad to take off our hat to Lacy Y. 
Williams of Toledo, O., who manufactures 
the Williams Barbless Fish Hook, advertised 
in Outdoor Life. While we ourselves use the 
barbed hook, and have never found any fault 
with it, yet we must admire the fishing 
tackle manufacturer who has a sufficiently 
humane sentiment running through his being 
-° _— him in putting out this kind of a 

ook. 


The popular use of the barbless hook 
throughout this country alone would mean 
the saving of thousands—we might say hun- 
dreds of thousands—of five and six-inch fish 
taken in states where these sizes must be 
cast back in the stream owing to careful 
laws protecting the small ones. These hooks 
are made with a certain bend that is intend- 
ed to serve the aareens of the barb in keep- 
ing the fish hooked, and the manufacturers 




















have received many letters from fishermen 
stating that this bend is as effective as the 
barb, 

Carlos G. Young, a well-known angling en- 
thusiast of San Francisco, writes as follows: 
“I have just returned from a ten days’ out- 
ing on the Truckee river, and took occasion 
to give the Williams Barbless Flies a good 
try out, and found them most satisfactory. I 
lost no more trout using them than with the 
regular barbed fly, and the small ones were 
easily removed and returned to the water.” 





GLINTS OF SUNSHINE. 


I have been a reader of Outdoor Life for 
several years, and when [I fail to renew you 
may know that I have passed out. 

Republic, Wash. F. C. WARD. 


I am a regular reader of Outdoor Life and 
consider it the best publication of its kind. 

Pittsburg, Pa, G. C. DOUGLAS. 

..@t us have Outdoor Life at least twice per 
month. One month is too long for us to wait 
for your good book. 

Marion, Kas. Cc. W. BRYAN. 





I am sending you my subscription here- 
with and hope to derive as much benefit and 
pleasure from reading Outdoor Life in 1910 
as I did in 1909. I read it from cover to 
cover. 

Fairbury, Neb. J. R. WARD. 

Outdoor Life is the best sportsman’s maga- 
zine published in this country. 

San Francisco. . A. PHILLIPS. 





A CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH. 


With the remarkable score of 461 pcints 
(48 out of a possible 50 bulls-eyes, as shown 
by accompanying cut), Oscar L. Olson of Du- 
luth, Minn., has been declared winner of the 
annual indoor championship match of the 
United States Revolver Association. 

The conditions called for 50 consecutive 
shots with revolvers at 20 yards, on the 
standard American target, with inner or ring 
counting 10 points 1.13 inches diameter. 

This match is open to everybody and is shot 
on ranges of clubs affiliated with the associ- 
ation, on official targets and under the aus- 





pices of a representative of the association. 

In his remarkable shooting this year Mr. 
Olson used a caliber .38 Colt Officers’ Model 
revolver. 

The several state champions were: Ari- 
zona, L. O. Howard; Washington, D. C., Capt. 
S. Ferree; Kentucky, Sidney Smith; Maine, L 
R. Hatch; Minnesota, Oscar L. Olson: New 
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FOR REAL COMFORT 


WEAR THE NEEDRAW 


Soft, 

non- 
elastic, 
Knit Leg 
Band with 
adjustable 
Pendant. 


Most comfortable 
with either knee or 


full length drawers. 


You cannot feel it. 
Insist on hay- 
ing the 


Conforms to contour 
of leg perfectly. 
No metal touches 


the flesh. 


GEORGE FROST Co. 
Makers, Boston. 


Good all 
the Year 
Round. 


Cotton, Nic. Plate, 25c. 
Silk Pd’t,Gold Plate, 50c. 
Mailed on Receipt of Price. 














Jersey, I. P. Nichols; Oregon, George H. Wil- 
son; Rhode Island, E. C. Parkhurst; Califor- 
nia, R. P. Prentys; Illinois, W. H. Whigam; 





Louisiana, J. H. Wessels; Massachusetts, BE. 
A. Taylor; Missouri, Dr. R. Moore: New 
York, P. Hanford; Pennsylvania, George 
Hugh Smith; Utah, Capt. A. McNab: Wash- 
ington, Frank Fromm. 
HILDERBRANDT SPINNERS. 
In our June issue, under the title, “The 


Jamison Trout Lures,” we published a cut of 
one of Mr. J. J. Hildebrandt’s (Logansport, 
Ind.) spinners, which cut we again reproduce 





here in order to put our readers right. Mr. 
Hildebrandt is proud of the record his tackle 
has made and asks such of our readers who 
have been interested in the illustration which 
by mistake was placed in Mr. Jamison’s 
write-up, to correspond with him, 





A WESTERN SHOOTER SPEAKS. 


Mr. F. A. Ellis, the well-known Denver 
sportsman and sporting goods dealer, has the 
following to say of the shooting giasses made 
by the F. W. King Optical Co., Cleveland, O.: 

“They are the only thing for a man to use 
in the field or at the trap. They subdue the 
light and yet everything stands out clear, 
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Stéel Fishin Roc 


Fish with a “BRISTOL’’—but fish anyway. 

Fishing is the greatest sport on earth. If it ever 

gets into your blood, you will fish for the rest of your 
life every time you get a chance—and if you once 
fish with a “BRISTOL”, you will know that it is not 
only the finest looking and the most reliable but also 
the best fishing rod on earth. No question about it. 
Each rod guaranteed three years. 

= FRE Handy nickel “BRISTOL” hook 


remover with our beautiful new 
1910 catalog. Send for them. \ 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 
Bristol, Conn. 
ee \ 
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while they actually seem to increase the def- 
inition. I have found them equally efficient 
in using them over my other glasses. I 
should imagine they would be just the thing 
for using on the water. They are the proper 
color, while the shape and construction are 
perfect. I cannot too strongly recommend 
them to my brother shooters.” 

These are strong words from a crack shot, 
and they will go a long way towards influ- 
encing shooters to use these glasses. Mr. El- 
lis gave Outdoor Life the information direct. 





MAHER & GROSH POCKET KNIVES. 


Maher & Grosh, 94 A street Toledo, O., 
makers of fine cutlery, whose ad of pocket 
knives appears monthly in Outdoor Life, are 
putting out dozens of styles of knives that 
our readers would be interested in. Some- 
times a hunter prefers'a common jack-knife 
as a hunting or camp-knife and the above 
company has a big line of these to select 
from. They issue a catalogue that is sent 
gratis to anyone on request. 

Recently they received a letter from A. M. 
Fairchild, of Susanville, Cal., from which the 
following extract is made: “Several years 
ago I bought quite a number of knives from 
you. They were all right and since then 
have put in a good word for them whenever 
the opportunity occurred.” 





ROOSEVELT ON THE “FOX” GUN. 


The A. H. Fox Gun Co., of Philadelphia, 
makers of the well-known Fox gun, should 
feel highly elated over the mention of their 


gun which Colonel Roosevelt gave in the 
May number of Scribner’s. It has been known 
that the ex-president carried a Fox gun in 
his outfit, and much speculation was rife as 
to how much use he would be able to give 
the arm in Africa. In speaking of a day 
among the birds, he says: 

“Next day I took the Fox gun, which had 
already on ducks, guinea-fow! and francolin, 
shown itself an exceptionally hard-hitting 
and close-shooting weapon, and collected va- 
rious water birds for the naturalists; among 
others, a couple of Egyptian geese.” 





COMPLIMENT TO A TAXIDERMIST 


Jonas Bros., Denver, Colo.—The four elk, 
two deer and black bear heads and rug ar- 
rived Tuesday in perfect condition, thanks to 
your very complete packing and crating. To 
say I am pleased is expressing it entirely too 
mildly. I am delighted with the work, all of 
it, and believe I can say without egotism that 
I am a judge of such work. I have a fine 
collection of game heads, mounted by the 
leading taxidermists of the United States and ~ 
Canada, and am free to say that this is the 
most perfect and lifelike mounting that I 
have ever seen. Hereafter, it is Jonas Broth- 
ers for mine. W. B. GIBSON. 

West Alexander, Pa, 





PAGOSA SPRINGS, COLORADO. 


Mrs. C. BE. Moore, once connected with Out- 
door Life’s staff of field workers, has a very 
interesting article in a recent number of the 
Railroad Red Book on Pagosa Springs, Colo., 
from which we extract the following: 

“Pagosa Springs,. or Healing Waters, as 
the words signify in the Ute language, lie 
upon the beautiful San Juan river, at an alti- 
tude of 7,000 feet, and are the greatest ther- 
mal fountains on the continent. The waters 
of Pagosa are without doubt the most won- 
derful and beneficial in medicinal effects that 
have ever been discovered in the United 
States. Pagosa Springs, by quantitative an- 
alysis, is nearest to the famous Carlsbad 
Sprudel Springs of anything found in the 
United States, and owing to the similarity of 
these waters, Pagosa can rightfully be called 
the Carlsbad of America.” 





A HUNTING CLOTHES OUTFITTER. 


Cc. C. Filson, 1011 First Ave., Seattle, Wash., 
is putting out some hunting clothing in the 
shape of shirts, coats, trousers, jackets, moc- 
casins, etc., that should be inspected by the 
big game hunter before going on his ardu- 
ous trips. Mr. Filson has for years made the 
study of sportsmen’s clothing a specialty, and 
his Alaskan clothes have been accepted gen- 
erally by those going into the Arctic and 
similar regions, as the proper thing. He 
makes clothes to order from measurements, 





and also has the ready-made article for those 
who want i 

We show herewith one of his Gabardine 
hunting coats, that is waterproof, windproof 
and tearproof; also a cruiser’s shirt, with 
pockets, which fills the double office of coat 
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BIG GAME SHOOTIN 


booklet which tells you why it is absolutely essential in 





is the name of 
a mighty interesting 


going after big game nowadays, to make every shot effective; 











The Standard is the newest sensation in the 


“*fire-arms” world. A rifle that combines every advantage 
of all the hand-operating and automatic rifles with none of their disadvantages. 


STANDS 


GAS-OPERATED 


are accurate, powerful—shoot as fast as you can pull the trigger—have almost 
no recoil. And a lighter, better balanced, handsomer automatic never delighted 
the eye of a true sportsman. Also made in a hand-operating model. Send 


for the booklet which tells you all about them. 


STANDARD ARMS CO. 


107 F St., Wilmington, Del. 


RIFLES 


HIGH POWER 


and how you can do it with a Standard High-power Automatic. 


We have a copy of this booklet 
for you—if you'll send for it. 











and shirt for the outdoor man. It has five 
pockets, and is made in plain waterproof 
khaki or 10-oz. gray or blue flannel. Send 
for Mr. Filson’s Catalog “6”, and he will look 
personally to your wants. 





FARM POWER ECONOMY. 


In these ogressive days probably every 
farmer realizes the all round economy of a 
general utility engine to furnish power for 
farm work. It isn’t the engine itself that 
causes the farmer to pause and consider. The 
fuel question has come to the front. The De- 
troit Stationary ee made by the Detroit 
Engine Works of Detroit, Mich., is adapted 
to various fuels. It runs on gasoline, but 
kerosene, coal oil, alcohol, naphtha, or dis- 
tillate can be used without change of equip- 
ment. Whatever fuel is most convenient to 
the owner yields the same power and the 
same steady performance. 





NO EXERCISE TO EQUAL CYCLING. 


Among all the sports or forms of exercise 
which have found any degree of favor with 
Americans, cycling is most ideally suited to 
American needs and American temperament. 
. “Get out your bicycle and get the fresh 
air’ has been many a physician’s advice to 
the patient seekin relief from nervous 
strain, stomach disorder, or a long list of kin- 
dred ailments. That, too, is our advice to 
our readers. 

An hour or two a-wheel each day will make 
a new person of you—will help the lungs 
carry away impurities from the blood, will 
clear the brain, quiet the nerves and bring 
the restful sleep of health. 


If you have a bicycle, use it. If you haven’t 
one, you will be surprised to learn how fine 
a wheel can be bought for a very few dollars 
from the Mead Cycle Company, Chicago. They 
are glad to send their catalogue to interested 
persons. 


A NEW USE FOR “3-IN-ONE.” 


And now comes forth the announcement 
that “3-in-One” oil has found another use to 
add to its many others—that of oiling the 
automobile magneto. The largest manufactur- 
ers of magnetos in the world say that “nine- 
tenths of ignition troubles are due to lubrica- 
tion or lack of it.” 

Strange how a motorist will split hairs 
over the color and character of his cylinder 
oil, take extra precautions about cup grease 
and then utterly ignore the magneto or dose 
it with any common mineral lubricant. And 
when he knows too that the magneto is the 
most sensitive and delicate mechanism in the 
car, and needs just as careful treatment as 
his watch. 

The Ellis Motor Car Co., of Newark, N. J., 
and others, are giving instructions in their 
catalogs advising the use of a special ma- 
chine oil (“3-in-One” preferred) in magnetos, 
which will no doubt greatly lessen magneto 
troubles. 





OUR BIG PREMIUM CATALOG. 


Anything from a fish hook to a pair of 
elephant’s tusks can be secured by anyone 
with little work after or before working 
hours, by soliciting subscriptions to Outdoor 
Life among their friends. Young men or 
boys just out of school, this is a big oppor- 
tunity for you to earn a fishing rod, a gun 
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or, in fact, anything you want, and have real 
fun while doing it. Send for our Premium 
Catalog, in which hundreds of articles are 
listed. 


GOOD WORK BY STANNARD. 


W. D. Stannard has been doing some very 
effective work with his one-trigger Smith 
gun in the West. On May 12th and 13th at 
Columbus, Wis., from a field of classy shots 
he won a general average of 343 out of 360. 
Then at Chicago on May 15th, shooting 
against a strong field of professionals and 
amateurs, in the program events he broke 98 
out of 100, making his last 87 straight, and 
was high gun, his nearest competitor scoring 
92. 


FOX GUN WON THE WESTERN. 


Mr. J. E. Dickey of Davenport, Iowa, won 
the western handicap at Des Moines, Iowa, 
May 26th, shooting the genuine A. H. Fox 
gun. His score was 96 out of 100, and Mr. 
Dickey says that the wonderful shooting and 
the perfect balance and handling of the Fox 
gun was a very important feature in his suc- 
cess in winning this great event. 

The Fox gun which Mr. Roosevelt took to 
Africa has pleased him so thoroughly that in 
three different articles in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine he has praised the Fox, saying “No better 
gun was ever made,” and has particularly 
emphasized the excellent shooting qualities. 





CAMPING IN MAINE. 


Reg. C. Thomas, 337 State St., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., who for years has conducted the Ripoge- 
nus Lake Camps at Chesuncook, Maine, an- 
nounces that this is his last season, he having 
for business reasons placed the camps for 
sale. Mr. Thomas states that the same ear- 
nest efforts to please everybody, which has 
characterized the camps for the past seven 
years, will continue this season as usual. The 
great expanse of forest country. contiguous 
to these camps, throughout which is a net- 
work of lakes and rivers, is unequalled in 
Maine for grandeur of scenery, ease of access 
and excellence of its fishing and hunting pos- 
sibilities. See his advertisement in this issue 
and send for catalog. 


NOTES. 


Mr. R. R. Barber, shooting his Lefever gun, 
won high average at the registered tourna- 
ment held May 20th at Adair, Ia., with the 
good score of 195 out of 200. 


At Goshen, Ind., May 30, H. D. Freeman, 
shooting Peters factory loaded shells under 
the most miserable weather conditions imag- 
inable, won high professional average with 
Peters Premier factory loaded shells: score, 
165 out of 190. 


Anyone contemplating a camping trip 
through the Yellowstone National Park 
should send to the Shoshone Camping Co., 
Cody, Wyo., for one of their béautiful new 
folders fully describing and illustrating the 
Park trip from Cody. 


_Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway, 
New York, are advertising the Infallible Sin- 
gle Trigger which they place on any double- 
trigger gun. They claim many advantages 
for their trigger, and guarantee that it will 
—_ - long as the gun to which it is at- 
ached. 


At Norwich, N. Y., May 25-26, Mr. J. S. Fan- 
ning, shooting Peters factory loaded shells, 
won high professional and high general aver- 


ages, losing but 11 targets out of 340. At 
this tournament Mr. Neaf Apgar was fourth 
professional, scoring 320 out of 340, also with 
Peters shells. 


Mr. R. R. Barber, shooting his Lefever gun 
at the tournament of the Duluth Gun Club, 
Duluth, Minn., May 30th, won high average 
over all. By simply dropping a line to the 
Lefever Arms Company at Syracuse, N. Y., 
you will receive, free of charge, one of their 
beautiful art catalogs, 


At Bucyrus, Ohio, May 30, Chas. M. Beer of 
Ashland, Ohio, scored 143 out of 150, which 
was most remarkable in view of the high 
wind and cold rain. He was, of course, high 
amateur for the day, while Mr. Woolfolk Hen- 
derson was high professional and Mr. IL. 
Squier third professional, scoring 141 and 131 
respectively. All three of these gentlemen 
shot Peters factory loaded shells. 


On April 26th at an indoor rifle shoot (25 
yards distance) at Goffs Falls, N. H., Mr. J. 
H. Fitzgerald secured the remarkable score 
of 1,243 points out of a possible 1,250. Mr. 
Fitzgerald was equipped with a Stevens Ideal 
Schuetzen model No. 54 rifle, fitted with Ste- 
vens. telescope. Such wonderful shooting 
demonstrates once more the bull’s-eye accur- 
acy of Stevens rifles and Stevens telescopes 
and adds another link to the long chain of 
Stevens successes, 


Many encouraging reports are daily being 
received by the F. W. King Optical Co., of 
Cleveland, O., from all parts of the country 
relative to their shooting glasses advertised 
in Outdoor Life. F. W. Bills writes as fol- 
lows to the King company: “Your glasses 
strike me as being the right thing. There is 
as much difference between them and any 
other glasses I have ever used before as there 
is between Heaven and earth.” J. Marvell 
Hawkins, at the Pillow (Pa.) registered shoot, 
broke 148 out of 150 birds. Mr. Hawkins 
used the King shooting goggles for the first 
time, 


Mr. C. O. LeCompte, shooting his Lefever 
gun, won high average at the Evansville 
tournament, May 15th. Mr. Wolfolk Hender- 
son, shooting his Lefever Single Trigger gun, 
won high average at the tournament held at 
Covington, Tenn., May 17th, scoring 193 ex. 
200. Mr. LeCompte won third high average. 
At the Kentucky state shoot, held May 19-20, 
at Lexington, Ky., Mr. LeCompte won high 
average for the entire tournament, scoring 
383 ex. 400 targets, while Mr. Wolfolk Hen- 
derson won third high average, scoring 376 
ex. 400 targets. In the State Championship 
event, Mr. LeCompte, shooting his Lefever 
gun, made high score, 96 ex. 100. Mr. Hen- 
derson, shooting his Lefever gun, made sec- 
ond high score with 95. 


A new world’s record for .22 caliber pistol 
shooting was made On May 21st by Mr, A. N. 
Poindexter, at the range of the Monmouth 
Revolver Club of Red Bank, N. J. Shooting 
a regulation .22 caliber target pistol and Pe- 
ters .22 Stevens Pope Armory semi-smokeless 
cartridges, Mr. Poindexter put ten consecutive 
shots in a bull’s eye measuring 1% inches in 
diameter, the distance being 20 yards. This 
is the first time on record that a perfect ten- 
shot score has ever been made in .22 caliber 
pistol shooting. The previous ten shot record 
being 99 out of a possible 100 by Mr. Frank 
Fromm of Spokane, Wash., also with Peters 
cartridges. Mr. Poindexter continued his 
shooting in a trial for a twenty shot record, 
making an aggregate of 189 out of 200, tying 
the record made by Thos. Anderton on the 
same number of shots. The fact that all 
three of these gentlemen, Poindexter, Fromm 
and Anderton, used Peters ammunition is 
about the best possible proof of the, great 
shooting qualities of these goods. 





